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Executive Summary 


Early care and education (ECE) can have a positive effect on many aspects of children’s 
development, including the language, literacy, mathematics, executive functioning, and social- 
emotional competencies needed for a smooth transition into kindergarten and later life success. 
But for many families, high-quality ECE is out of reach. For a family of three earning $40,000 a year, 
child care costs roughly 20% of household income; for a single parent earning the minimum wage, 
that number is 50%. California has established a range of programs to support the development of 
children from birth to age 5, but these programs are uncoordinated, insufficient in scope, and of 
variable quality. This report provides California policymakers with a comprehensive overview of the 
state’s ECE system, describing its administration and funding, access to care, program quality, and 
data limitations. 


Landscape of California’s ECE Programs 


California offers an array of state- and federally funded ECE programs for children birth to age 5, 
particularly those living in or near poverty. The system can be difficult for policymakers, providers, 
and families to understand because of its complexity. 


e California’s ECE system encompasses a patchwork of programs with distinct purposes 
and designs. These include school readiness programs such as California State Preschool, 
Head Start and Early Head Start, and transitional kindergarten, as well as those designed 
to support working parents, such as the voucher-based Alternative Payment programs and 
General Child Care and Development. Others include home visiting and special education. 

e Many federal, state, and local agencies administer ECE programs, making the system 
complex and confusing. Nearly all of California’s ECE programs are partially supported by 
federal and state funds and, thus, are subject to oversight by multiple authorizing agencies. 
This complexity can create confusion and increase the burden of administrative and 
reporting requirements for providers and families. 


Funding 


Mirroring the complex system of programs and their administrators, funding for California’s 
ECE system is likewise complex. Funding levels are not adequate for meeting the needs of children 
and families. 


e Early childhood programs rely on a complex array of federal, state, and local funding 
sources. Most of California’s early childhood programs rely on multiple funding sources 
from both state and federal funding streams. In some regions, local investments play an 
important role in funding ECE, although the size of these investments is unclear. 

e ECE funding is vulnerable to economic fluctuations, and it has not fully recovered 
from the recession, despite recent investments. During the Great Recession, publicly 
funded ECE programs experienced over $1 billion in budget cuts. As a result, approximately 
25% of child care slots were cut between 2008 and 2013. Reimbursement rates for providers 
flatlined, failing to keep up with inflation and cost-of-living increases. Over the last 4 years 
(2013-2017), state spending on ECE has increased, but overall funding remains below 
pre-recession levels. 
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e Per-child reimbursement varies by program, despite serving similar children, with 
regional rates differing up to 50%. Each ECE program has a different rate structure for 
reimbursing providers, including two different methods for paying child care providers. 
Specifically, some rates reflect the regional cost of living, while others do not. As a result, 
the state reimburses some programs as much as 50% less than others, even if they meet 
higher quality standards. 


Access to Care 


California’s ECE programs are too limited in scope to serve all of the state’s vulnerable young 
children, presenting a challenge for families who cannot independently afford the high cost of care, 
which can be as high as college tuition. 


e Publicly funded ECE programs currently do not have sufficient capacity to serve all 
of California’s children and families. In 2015-16, only 33% of children under age 5 who 
qualified for one of California’s publicly funded ECE programs—based on family income and 
having working parents—were served. Many of these children are enrolled in programs that 
run for only a few hours each day. The state is making strides toward meeting the needs 
of 4-year-olds, with roughly 69% of low-income 4-year-olds enrolled in some kind of ECE 
program. However, nearly 650,000 children birth to age 5 do not have access to the publicly 
funded ECE programs for which they are eligible. 

e Access to publicly funded ECE programs is extremely limited for infants and toddlers. 
Approximately 14% of eligible infants and toddlers are enrolled in subsidized programs—a 
large portion of whom are in family child care homes or license-exempt (friend, family, or 
neighbor) care. Subsidized ECE for this age group is mostly limited to working families. 

e Full-day programs are particularly limited in scope. Many of California’s largest early 
learning programs offer mostly part-day slots, despite a demand for full-day services, which 
is challenging for working families. Furthermore, few of California’s ECE programs are 
available during the nontraditional hours that many low-income working parents need. 


Program Quality 


California has inconsistent quality standards and improvement efforts, which are important to 
ensure that children have access to quality programs. 


e California’s ECE programs are subject to differing regulations, creating programs 
of varying quality. The standards and quality of California’s ECE programs vary widely in 
three important aspects: (1) required teacher qualifications, (2) staff-to-child ratios, and 
(3) curriculum. Many of California’s ECE programs require teachers to have some units in 
early childhood education or child development, but some do not require any advanced 
coursework at all. Some, but not all, programs meet or exceed staffing ratios outlined in 
professional standards. Some school readiness programs must provide a developmentally 
appropriate curriculum, while other subsidized providers are not legally required to have 
any curriculum. 

e Program quality is threatened by workforce instability, an outcome of low teacher 
pay. Wages for child care and preschool providers have historically been very low, with 
early educators earning roughly half the hourly wage of kindergarten teachers. Nearly half 
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of California’s child care workers rely on some form of public income support and earn a 
median hourly wage of $11.61, putting them in the seventh percentile of earners in the 
state. Such low wages, along with job instability and stressful working conditions, affect 
programs’ ability to recruit and retain well-qualified staff. 

e California has begun to make strides to define and promote quality across programs, 
but standards are localized and inconsistent. Each of California’s counties has or is 
building a quality rating and improvement system (QRIS)—a mechanism for defining and 
improving quality among ECE providers. Counties have autonomy in determining the 
types of supports or incentives they offer to providers to help them achieve progressively 
higher levels of quality. Despite the rapid growth of QRIS in California, participation in 
these voluntary systems is low and work remains to ensure they effectively support quality 
improvement among providers. 


Data Limitations 


Policymakers need data to help inform policy decisions; however, some information is currently 
unavailable. 


e A lack of consistent data makes it difficult to know just how much California invests 
in ECE and where these investments go. Data limitations make it difficult to evaluate 
the true adequacy of ECE funding in California, in part due to the dispersed nature of the 
ECE programs and administrators. For example, children in the ECE system do not have 
a unique identifier and may be accessing multiple programs but are counted separately 
each time. It is also unclear how many families are actively seeking support—the actual 
demand—because there is no centralized waiting list for subsidized ECE programs. Further, 
state agencies may interpret early childhood funding information differently, yielding 
conflicting numbers. 


Takeaways 


Each year, California policymakers make decisions about how and how much to invest in young 
children. State policymakers should consider the following five questions in light of the findings in 
this report. 


1. How can California move from a patchwork of disconnected programs to a more 
unified ECE system? An administrative structure that allows policymakers to see the 
whole system could enable more informed policy and funding decisions. Whether through 
a single administrative agency, a formal interagency team, or another structure, a systems 
perspective would enable California policymakers to create a plan of action that considers 
the entire ECE landscape, ultimately improving both efficiency and services for children. 


2. How should California increase the availability of high-quality, full-day ECE 
programs that meet the needs of children and families? Publicly funded ECE programs 
currently do not have sufficient funding or infrastructure to serve all eligible children. 

By increasing investments in programs such as General Child Care and Development and 
Early Head Start, the state could bring additional services to infants and toddlers. To meet 
working families’ need for full-day programs, the state could increase investments in full- 
day ECE such as full-day Head Start and full-day state preschool, or support the blending 
and braiding of funding sources. 
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3. How can California more sustainably fund ECE programs? Creating a stable and 
sufficient source of revenue could help California consistently serve all children who qualify 
for subsidized ECE, and ensure that programs are financially stable and teachers are paid 
a fair wage. Whether by adding preschool funding to the Local Control Funding Formula, 
finding new or alternative funding sources to supplement declining tobacco tax revenues, or 
by other means, California needs to develop a reliable funding strategy for ECE. 


4. How can California continue to improve quality and supports for all ECE programs? 
Research shows that high-quality instruction is vital for student success in ECE programs, 
yet California’s ECE programs vary in their quality standards. Improving the county-led 
ORISs statewide could lead to higher-quality ECE programs. Whether through incentives for 
ECE programs to participate in QRIS or mechanisms to assist providers in reaching quality 
standards, focusing on quality improvement is a promising means for addressing quality. 


5. How can California improve its data systems to inform strategic decision making? 
Improving ECE data systems would enable California to have a more complete picture of 
who has access to ECE programs and for how long they are enrolled. The state needs to 
determine where best to house the information and how to make it available. Such efforts 
would enable policymakers to better understand their current investment and make well- 
informed financial and programmatic decisions. 


This report provides some of the background information policymakers need to begin answering 
these questions so that they can create a system that will better serve California’s children. 
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Il. Introduction 


California is home to over 3 million children birth through age 5, more than any other state in the U.S.' These 
young children are at a critical phase of development: Decades of research have established that the first 
years of a child’s life provide a foundation for long-term health and well-being, with the brain reaching 80% 
of its adult size by age 3.2 The importance of this early childhood period underscores the need for additional 
attention to services and supports for young children and their families. 


Early care and education (ECE) can have a positive effect on many aspects of children’s development, 
including the language, literacy, mathematics, executive functioning, and social-emotional competencies 
needed for a smooth transition into kindergarten. These benefits are especially pronounced for children 
experiencing poverty or those who are dual language learners. High-quality ECE programs can give children a 
strong start on the path that leads to college or a career, fostering meaningful advantages in school readiness 
as well as long-term benefits such as lower rates of special education placement, reduced retention, and 
higher graduation rates.* 


Ensuring that programs meet quality standards is essential for realizing these promising outcomes. Research 
shows that engaging and supportive educator-child interactions and an effectively implemented curriculum 
are two crucial dimensions of ECE quality.* Smaller class sizes, informed use of child assessments, and 
ongoing support for teachers can help facilitate such rich in-class ECE experiences.° 


California offers an array of programs related to early care and education, health services, and family support 
that are designed to promote the well-being of young children and their families, particularly those living 

in or near poverty. This report focuses on statewide ECE programs serving children birth to age 5. It seeks to 
provide policymakers with a comprehensive overview of the state’s early learning system, which is complex 
and fragmented, often making it difficult for policymakers, providers, and families to understand. 


We consider the full range of publicly funded programs that serve children and families statewide. In addition 
to state preschool and child care programs, we include transitional kindergarten (which is sometimes 

viewed as a k-12 program), Head Start (which is federally funded and administered, and therefore sometimes 
excluded from state analyses), and home visiting (which does not provide out-of-home care, but offers 
parents and their young children valuable support). These programs primarily focus on the state’s most 
vulnerable children, including those who are low-income or have special needs. Local ECE initiatives, which 
represent meaningful investments in some areas of the state, remain largely outside the scope of this report.® 


The following pages describe the system’s component programs and examine several of the system’s 
essential features: funding, access to care, and quality standards. Section II describes the landscape of 

ECE in California, characterizing it as a patchwork of programs with distinct purposes and designs, and 
administered by a complex system of federal, state, and local agencies. Section III focuses on funding, 
showing the myriad funding sources supporting ECE and how funding is inadequate and inconsistent across 
programs and vulnerable to economic fluctuations. Section IV analyzes access to care and demonstrates that 
publicly funded ECE programs currently do not have sufficient capacity to serve all of California’s children 
and families. Section V describes how the state’s quality standards and supports create programs of varying 
quality and how quality is threatened by workforce instability. Section VI explains how a lack of consistent 
data makes it difficult to know just how much California invests in ECE and whether the children most in 
need are receiving subsidized care. We conclude with section VII, which sets forth important questions that 
California’s policymakers will need to address to improve access to high-quality ECE throughout the state. 
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Il. California’s Landscape of Early Care and Education 


Of California’s 3 million children under age 5, 1.3 million children—nearly half—live in or near 
poverty.’ Publicly funded ECE programs offer an important support for these young children and for 
their families who work or are in school, particularly those who could not otherwise afford quality 
ECE. In this section, we introduce the state’s ECE programs before turning to the administrators 
who manage them. 


California’s ECE Programs 


California’s ECE system encompasses 
a patchwork of programs with distinct California’s ECE system is a 


purposes and designs. complex hodgepodge of programs 
California’s ECE system has been constructed 
incrementally over more than half a century, 
as programs have been created, expanded, or children each year. 

eliminated.’ The result, shown in Figure 1, is 

a complex hodgepodge of programs that serve 

children before they reach school entry. Collectively, these programs enroll over half a million 
children each year. 


that enrolls over half a million 


While Figure 1 provides an estimate of the number of children served by each program at a given 
time, the number of children served by each program varies throughout the year as children enroll 
or leave programs.’ In addition, the total number of children served through the publicly funded 
ECE programs may be somewhat lower because children receiving services through multiple 
programs may be counted more than once in enrollment data. Due to data limitations, it is 
impossible to generate an unduplicated count of children participating in publicly funded ECE in 
California.'’° Despite these limitations, the data illustrate that California’s publicly funded programs 
serve many thousands of young children and families throughout the year. 


General school readiness programs make up one portion of California’s ECE system. While these 
programs may have other benefits for children and families, they primarily focus on 
child development. 


e The California State Preschool Program (state preschool) provides center-based 
preschool for children in low-income families. 


e Transitional kindergarten is a school-based preschool program for children just below the 
age cutoff for enrollment in kindergarten, regardless of family income.!! 


e Head Start and Early Head Start are preschool and child development programs serving 
children in low-income families, and includes Migrant and American Indian/Alaska Native 
Head Start. In addition to education, these comprehensive programs offer care, extensive 
family engagement, and wraparound services. 


e District-based preschool programs are preschool programs voluntarily offered by school 
districts, typically supported by federal Title I or local school funding.” 
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These programs serve preschool-age children, 

with the exception of Early Head Start, which California runs two clusters 
enrolls infants, toddlers, and pregnant women. of ECE programs designed to 
All but transitional kindergarten target children 
impacted by economic disadvantage; Head Start 
serves children from families with incomes below also play a role in early childhood 
the federal poverty line ($24,300 for a family of development. 

four),'> while state preschool serves those with 

incomes below 70% of the 2005 California State 

Median Income ($46,896 for a family of four).'4 

Program providers generally operate in licensed centers or public schools, and are held to program 
standards above and beyond licensing requirements. 


support working parents that 


Other programs seek to enhance child outcomes through parent coaching and education. 


e The California Home Visiting Program offers positive parenting support for parents of 
children age 5 or under, typically serving parents of children under age 3." 


e County-led home visiting programs support at-risk families in their homes. 


These programs serve eligible at-risk families or families in at-risk communities identified by the 
state or county. Trained professionals or paraprofessionals deliver services in a child’s home, and 
often provide referrals and connections to other community services.'° 


California also runs two clusters of ECE programs designed to support working parents that also 
play a role in early childhood development. For the purposes of this report, we generally refer to 
them in two overarching categories. 


e Alternative Payment programs provide voucher-based child care subsidies. Many of 
these vouchers, though not all, are provided through California’s state welfare program, 
CalWORKs (California Work Opportunity and Responsibility to Kids). There is also a special 
Alternative Payment program serving migrant children. 


e General Child Care and Development programs offer subsidized slots in ECE programs 
in which licensed providers with state contracts provide services. As with Alternative 
Payment programs, some slots are dedicated to migrant children. 


These two programs target families making less than 70% of the State Median Income and require 
parents to be in school or working to access services. They serve children across a broad age range, 
from birth to age 13.'” Providers of these services may operate in centers or homes and may or 
may not be held to licensing and quality standards, depending on the provider setting—a dynamic 
discussed further in the Program Quality section of this report. 


Finally, there are two statewide ECE programs that provide special education services. 


e Early Start offers a variety of early intervention services for infants and toddlers diagnosed 
with, or at risk of, developmental delay. 


e Special Education Preschool provides educational and support services for children 
ages 3 to 5. 
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Figure 1 
California’s Early Care and Education Programs 
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Note: This graphic shows the state- and federally funded ECE programs 
for children birth to age 5 that are part of California's complex early 
learning system, many of which are composed of several subprograms. 
Programs vary in the ages they serve, the settings in which they operate, 
and their eligibility requirements. 


Enrollment data are for 2015-16, except for Early Start, Special Education 
Preschool, Transitional Kindergarten, and Home Visiting, which are for 
2014-15. Transitional Kindergarten enrollment likely expanded in 
2015-16. Home Visiting enrollment is an estimate from an analysis 
conducted by Next Generation. Children enrolled in multiple programs 
may be counted more than once. 


Sources: LPI analysis of child care data reports, 2016 and Transitional 
Kindergarten program participation from Dataquest, 2014-15, California 
Department of Education; CW 115 child care monthly report, 2016, 
California Department of Social Services; Program Information Reports, 
2016, Administration for Children and Families; IDEA Part C Child Count 
and Educational Environments, 2014, U.S. Department of Education; 
Pham, H.V. & Crow, S. (2015). Voluntary home visiting data book: 
Assessing need and access in California. San Francisco, CA: Next 
Generation; Special Education Preschool data from Barnett, W. et. al. 
(2016). The state of preschool 2015. New Brunswick, NJ: National Institute 
for Early Education. 
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These programs are available to children and families regardless of family income and may include 
a variety of health, educational, and behavioral services, depending on the needs of the child. 
Providers operate in a range of settings, determined on a case-by-case basis. See Appendix B for a 
more in-depth description of each of the programs described here. 


ECE Program Administration 


Many federal, state, and local agencies 

administer ECE programs, making the system 

complex and confusing. Most programs are accountable 
The picture of California’s ECE system grows 
more elaborate when taking into account ; 
the administration of these programs at the State, and sometimes federal 
federal, state, and local levels. Figure 2 depicts levels, which can create confusion 
the relationships between the major ECE 
programs and the agencies that are involved 
in administering them (e.g., providing and/or administrative and reporting 
monitoring funding, setting and/or monitoring requirements. 

quality standards and licensing). Most programs 

are accountable to multiple agencies at the 

county, state, and sometimes federal levels, which 

can create confusion and increase the burden of administrative and reporting requirements. 


to multiple agencies at the county, 


and increase the burden of 


Federal Oversight 


Nearly all of California’s ECE programs are partially supported by federal funds and, thus, are 
subject to oversight by a federal agency, typically the U.S. Department of Education or the 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. However, the level of federal oversight varies 
considerably based on the specific funding source. For example, Head Start grantees are subject 

to extensive fiscal controls and program standards determined by the federal government, while 
states largely drive the design of ECE programs funded by Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF).!8 Like Head Start, special education programs are governed by a more extensive set of 
federal program regulations than the other programs discussed here. 


State Administration 


With few exceptions, ECE programs also have a state-level administrator.!? A state administrator 
may fund, regulate, and provide technical assistance for program implementation. In most cases, 
this role is filled by the California Department of Education. However, the California Department 
of Social Services, the California Department of Public Health, and the California Department 

of Developmental Services are each involved in the administration of at least one ECE program. 
In a few cases, similar programs are administered by different agencies. For example, CalWORKs 
Alternative Payment vouchers are split into three program stages targeting slightly different 
recipients: Stage 1 of the program is run by the Department of Social Services, while Stages 2 and 
3 are run by the Department of Education. California’s State Advisory Council on Early Learning 
and Care convenes many of these state-level administrators, in addition to other early childhood 
stakeholders, to discuss system-level and cross-agency issues.”° 
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Figure 2 


Many Agencies Control California’s ECE Programs 
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me administer state- and federally funded ECE programs 
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Program contracts, and overseeing program quality, among 


other responsibilities. Administrators may, but do 
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Development Program . f 7 
multiple programs at a given time. Several other 
a organizations, particularly First 5, resource and 
Titlel Funded Home Visiting referral agencies, and QRIS consortia, also provide 
Preschool considerable support to providers and programs, 
although their role varies by county. 


Source: California Department of Education. (2017). 
Child Development. http://www.cde.ca.gov/sp/cd/. 
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Local Administration 


Every ECE program described in this report also has a local administrator charged with overseeing 
program implementation at the district or county level. This local role can be quite substantial, and 
may include planning, funding, and implementing ECE programs. Depending on the program and 
county, the local administrator may be a school system, county agency, or service provider. Special 
education programs have regional consortia, known as Special Education Local Plan Areas (SELPAs), 
that collaborate with districts and county agencies to manage service provision.”! 


Each of California’s 58 counties also has a First 5 county commission that may administer some 
ECE programs. First 5s are composed of representatives from the board of supervisors; county 
health, welfare, or education agencies; and other early childhood stakeholder groups, such as 
early childhood educators, resource and referral agencies, and community-based organizations. 
The First 5 county commissions, created under Proposition 10 in 1998 to support early childhood 
development and smoking cessation, are funded with tobacco tax money. In recent years, First 

5 county commissions have administered local home visiting programs and participated in the 
creation and implementation of quality improvement efforts for ECE providers.” 


System Supports 


Several other local organizations contribute to the overall functioning of California’s ECE programs. 
Each county in California has at least one resource and referral agency (R&R), a local organization 
funded by the state to provide guidance to families seeking child care, regardless of income. These 
agencies also typically fulfill other system needs, such as collecting data on the supply of child care 
in their service areas and implementing professional development for early childhood educators.” 
The state also provides funding for local planning councils consisting of stakeholders such as 
parents, ECE providers, and businesses and government representatives, who assess local child 

care needs and create comprehensive child care plans in each county. See Appendix C for a more 
in-depth description of these system supports. ”* 


Program Providers 


Within this maze of administrators sit California’s ECE providers, including for-profit and nonprofit 
child care centers, public schools, community-based organizations, and programs run out of 
individuals’ homes. Programs also can span several categories; for example, a private preschool 
provider might operate in a public school building, while a Head Start center may conduct home 
visits in individual family homes. 


A provider may be accountable to one or more agencies at the local, state, and federal levels, 
depending on its funding sources, generating a complicated administrative landscape. For example, 
providers who braid funding streams may need to maintain different staff-to-child ratios at 
different times throughout the day, and complete separate accounting sheets and budgets for 

each contract.”° These administrative requirements can be onerous for providers, who manage 
enrollment paperwork for multiple agencies and must adhere to multiple sets of quality standards.” 


Programs that target similar populations and seek to accomplish similar goals are managed by 
different administrators, funded by numerous sources, and governed by distinct regulations. 
Though many children and families receive valuable services through California’s ECE programs, 
the current system can best be described as a patchwork of uncoordinated programs, with no central 
operating framework. 
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ll. Funding 


Mirroring the complex system of programs and administrators, funding for California’s ECE system 
is likewise complex. Programs rely on nearly a dozen state and federal funding sources, along with 

local investments, to operate. In addition, programs that serve children with similar demographics 
and age have considerably different reimbursement rates. 


Funding Sources 


Early childhood programs rely on a complex array of federal, state, and local funding 
sources. 


Most of California’s early childhood programs rely on multiple funding sources from both state and 
federal funding streams (see Figure 3). Federal funds primarily flow from federal welfare, child care, 
Head Start, and home visiting grants administered by the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. Special education for young children is funded by the U.S. Department of Education. 


State investments primarily come from the state general fund and Proposition 98 education 
funds, which are allocated through a mandatory spending formula. Proposition 98 funds the 

k-12 system and community colleges, as well as preschool programs for 3- and 4-year-olds. 

The California general fund contributes mainly to child care programs for working parents 
(including additional hours and days of wraparound care to turn part-day preschool slots into 
full-day preschool slots), as well as system supports such as local resource and referral agencies. 
First 5 California also funds several initiatives to support ECE with Proposition 10 tobacco tax 
revenue, including a five-year, $190 million investment in First 5 Improve and Maximize Programs 
so All Children Thrive (IMPACT), which supports county-led quality rating and improvement 
activities.”” 


Programs serving 3- and 4-year-old children, Most of California’s early 
including Head Start, state preschool, childhood programs rely on 
and transitional kindergarten, receive a 
substantial portion of ECE funding (see Table 
1). Alternative Payment vouchers, particularly both state and federal funding 
CalWORKs, also account for a large portion of streams. 

funding. However, some of this funding goes 

toward school-age child care.”® 


multiple funding sources from 


In some regions, local investments play an important role in funding ECE, although the size of 
these investments is unclear. First 5 California passes through the bulk of Proposition 10 tobacco 
tax revenue to First 5 county commissions—$560 million in 2016. The county commissions invest in 
an array of services, including support for quality rating and improvement activities, home visiting, 
and collaborative efforts to improve state and county data systems.”? 


Some cities and counties also invest in local ECE programs. For example, San Francisco’s Preschool 
for All initiative supplements state preschool funding with $27 million from local property taxes.® 
Some school districts, such as Oakland Unified and Fresno Unified, also draw upon philanthropic 
funding to offer preschool.*! Districts may also use federal Title I funding for preschool.” 
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Figure 3 
California’s ECE Programs Receive Both State and Federal Funding 
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Note: This graphic shows the multiple state and federal sources that fund ECE programs in California. County First 5 investments, 
including $559 million from the state tobacco tax, are not included since these investments are locally determined. Transitional kinder- 
garten funding is an estimate based on Local Control Funding Formula allocations, and does not reflect federal or local support, which 
may be substantial. Local preschool initiatives may receive funding from sources other than Title |, but these data are not collected 
statewide. ECE supports include quality rating and improvement systems, resource and referral agencies, local planning councils, and 
other quality enhancements. Funding for ECE supports includes $21 million in Prop. 10 tobacco tax revenue administered through First 
5 California quality improvement grants. 


Source: See Table 1. 
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Table 1 
ECE Programs Receive Funding From Many Sources 


Program Total Funding Stream Funding 
Funding Amount 
(0h Roms) 
Alternative Payment $1.108 billion? | State: California General Fund (Non-Proposition 98) $565 million 
Program, CalWORKs 
(Ages 0-12) Federal: Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) $381 million 
Federal: Child Care and Development Fund (CCDF) $162 million 
Head Start $1.065 billion** | Federal: Head Start Grants $998 million 
Federal: Early Head Start-Child Care Partnerships $67 million 
California State $980 million*® | State: California Proposition 98 General Fund $835 million 
Preschool Program 
State: California General Fund (Non-Proposition 98) $145 million 
Transitional Kindergarten | $665 million®® | State: California Proposition 98 General Fund $665 million 
General Child Care and $305 million Federal: Child Care and Development Fund (CCDF) $184 million 
Development 
(Ages 0-12) State: California General Fund (Non-Proposition 98) $121 million 
Alternative Payment $251 million Federal: Child Care and Development Fund (CCDF) $170 million 
Program, Non-CalWORKs 
(Ages 0-12) State: California General Fund (Non-Proposition 98) $81 million 
Special Education, $232 million?” Federal: Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), $97 million 
Infant, Toddler, and Part B 
Preschool Programs 
State: California Proposition 98 General Fund $75 million 
Federal: Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), $55 million 
Part C 
State: California General Fund (Non-Proposition 98) $5 million 
ECE Supports“* $172 million Federal: Child Care and Development Fund (CCDF) $52 million 
State: California Proposition 98 General Fund $50 million 
State: California General Fund (Non-Proposition 98) $49 million 
State: Proposition 10 $21 million 
California Home Visiting $32 million Federal: Maternal, Infant, and Early Childhood Home Visiting $32 million 
Program (MIECHV) 
Migrant Programs”” $29 million State: California General Fund (Non-Proposition 98) $24 million 
(Ages 0-12) 
Federal: Child Care and Development Fund (CCDF) $5 million 
Title | District Preschool $13 million in Federal: Title |, Part A $13 million 
reported funds*° 
Local First 5 Initiatives** | $559 million State: Proposition 10 $559 million 


Sources: Department of Education child development program reports and California child care programs local assistance—All funds reports, 2016-2017, California 
Department of Finance; Budget estimate methodologies for local assistance: May 2016 revision and Budget detail tables, 2016, California Department of Social 
Services; Justification of estimates for appropriations committees and Early Head Start-Child Care Partnership and Early Head Start Expansion Awards reports, 
2014-2017, Administration for Children and Families; January 2017 EdBudget tables, California Legislative Analyst's Office; State tables by state, 2015-2017, U.S. 
Department of Education; Funding results data reports, 2015-2016, California Department of Education; 2015-16 Final budget summary, 2015-16, California 
Department of Finance; Local assistance appropriation table, 2015-2016, California Department of Social Services; Maintenance of Effort—Based on 2015 May 
Revision: Early Start and Early Periodic Screening Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT)with Early Start Restoration of Eligibility Criteria, 2015, California Department of 
Developmental Services; Signature program totals, 2015-16, First 5 California; MIECHV formula grant program and competitive grant program reports, 2016, U.S. 
Health Resources and Services Administration, Maternal and Child Health; Unpublished CAR Reports data from California Department of Education, Title | Program 
and Policy Guidance Office; First 5 Association of California. (2016). Investing in California’s children. Alameda, CA: First 5 Association of California. 
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Special education services for children birth to age 5 may also receive substantial investment at the 
local level, because the federal Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) guarantees access 
to services for children with disabilities starting at birth, and federal funding may not cover the full 
cost of these services. 


Overall Funding Levels 


Overall, ECE funding is vulnerable to economic fluctuations, and it has not fully recovered 
from the recession despite recent investments. 

From 2006 to 2013, publicly funded ECE programs experienced over $1 billion in budget cuts, with 
particularly steep reductions in state funding (see Figure 4). As a result, approximately 110,000 
child care slots, or about 25% of the total, were cut between 2008-09 and 2012-13. Reimbursement 
rates flatlined, failing to keep up with inflation and cost-of-living increases.** Some evidence 
suggests that many ECE providers receiving state contracts shut their doors during this time 
because they could not make ends meet.“ 


Figure 4 

State and Federal Funding for Early Care and Education Has Declined Over 
Time and is Now Starting to Recover*® 
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Source: California child care programs local assistance: All funds reports, 2006-17, California Department of Finance; 

Head Start program fact sheet reports, Fiscal Years 2007-2015 and Justification of estimates for appropriations committees 
reports, 2015-16, Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health & Human Services; Early Head 
Start-Child Care Partnership and Early Head Start Expansion awards, projected annual funding, 2015-17, Administration for 
Children and Families, U.S. Department of Health & Human Services. 
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These budget cuts illustrate the vulnerability of ECE funding in times of recession. State preschool 
and transitional kindergarten rely on Proposition 98 funding, which provides a guaranteed 
minimum level of funding for education. However, this funding stream is highly impacted by 
economic downturns because it is based on statewide personal income.“ For example, between 
2008 and 2012, California state preschool funding dropped by $86 million, a 19% reduction after 
adjusting for inflation.*’ Proposition 98, while volatile, does offer the benefit of being protected by 
law from legislative cuts. However, state legislators could decide to remove state preschool from the 
Proposition 98 formula in the future, just as they did for child care funding in 2011.8 


Reliance on the state general fund makes ECE funding vulnerable to reductions under the political 
budgeting process each year. After moving the General Child Care and Development program out 
of Proposition 98, general fund support for the program dropped by roughly half between 2011 and 
2016. Federal support for subsidized child care centers also decreased by approximately one-third 
during this 5-year period. Looking at the total funding for ECE programs after the Great Recession, 
state funding decreased by 46%, adjusting for inflation, from 2008 to 2013, while federal funding 
dropped by 18%.*° 


Over the last 4 years (2013-2017), state spending on ECE has approached pre-recession levels, adjusting 
for inflation. In 2014, the legislature committed more than $450 million for over 16,300 new ECE slots, 
reimbursement rate increases, and quality improvement. In 2016, the legislature invested $137 million to 
raise reimbursement rates and to create 8,877 new full-day preschool slots to be added over 4 years.*! 


Even with increased state investment, 

however, overall ECE funding is still below Even with increased state 
pre-Great Recession funding levels. What is 
more, tobacco tax revenues are decreasing, 
which has caused First 5’s dedicated funding is still below pre-Great Recession 
stream revenues to drop by 50% from 2000 to funding levels. 

2015.*? In response, First 5 commissions have 

increasingly shifted their investment strategy 

to support the quality of early childhood 

programs, rather than paying for direct 

services.°> The lowered level of ECE funding is particularly concerning given the high rate of unmet 
need for services and the inadequate reimbursement rates available to providers. 


investment, overall ECE funding 


Funding Utilization 


ECE funds are not always fully utilized. 


Despite inadequate overall funding levels, ECE programs have not always expended all of the 
funding allocated by the legislature. The California Legislative Analyst’s Office (LAO) estimates 
that $101 million, or 12%, of state preschool funds were “unearned” (i.e., unused) in 2014-15, a 
significant increase from prior years.* In 2016, the first of a 4-year expansion of state preschool, 
school districts utilized only 1,646 of the 5,830 slots allocated to them.*° The LAO suggests several 
potential reasons for the lack of uptake, including insufficient planning time for providers to fill 
the slots and the expansion of transitional kindergarten and Head Start, which also serve 4-year- 
olds. The LAO also notes that districts have significant financial incentives to expand transitional 
kindergarten instead of state preschool, given the former’s higher reimbursement rates.°*° 
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The reversion of unspent ECE funds to the state has been a persistent problem. A 2007 report from the 
California Department of Education found that providers sometimes “under earn” their contractual 
obligations by serving fewer children than expected, in part due to a lack of facilities, as state 
reimbursement rates were insufficient to cover these costs’ and space is not always available in public 
school buildings.*® 


Reimbursement Rates 


Per-child reimbursement varies by program, despite serving similar children, with regional 
rates differing up to 50%. 


Each ECE program has a different rate structure for reimbursing providers, including two very 
different methods for paying child care providers. The reimbursement rate for children in Alternative 
Payment programs, which includes children whose parents have participated in CalWORKs, is 
determined by the Regional Market Rate and reflects the cost of living in various regions. The state 
commissions a survey of private providers every two years, which determines the market rate.°? In 
contrast, the Standard Reimbursement Rate is used for children in state preschool and General Child 
Care and Development programs, which is set by the legislature and is constant across the state, 
regardless of the local cost of living. These two rates have been in place for decades and are a remnant 
of the fact that the programs they fund were originally designed for distinct purposes.” 


The Standard Reimbursement Rate is much lower than the Regional Market Rate in high-cost 
counties (see Figure 5), despite the fact that providers receiving the Standard Reimbursement Rate 
must meet higher quality standards, as described in the Program Quality section of this report. In 
San Francisco, for example, the Standard Reimbursement Rate for preschoolers is 50% lower than 
the Regional Market Rate. In low-cost counties such as Merced, the Standard Reimbursement Rate 
is up to 23% higher than the Regional Market Rate, depending on the child’s age. 


Figure 5 


Reimbursement Rates for Similar Children Vary Across the State 
Rates effective January 2017 


CalWORKs and non-CalWORKs Alternative Payment 
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Source: LPI analysis of Management Bulletin 16-11, 2016-17, California Department of Education; CalWORKs Child Care 
Programs RMR Ceilings, August 2016, California Department of Social Services. 
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Adding to the complexity, programs are 

reimbursed in different ways. Like a scholarship, Adding to the complexity (of 

the Regional Market Rate is given to private ECE in California), programs are 
ECE providers in the form of a voucher that 
follows the child. Conversely, the Standard 
Reimbursement Rate is allocated through annual 
contracts with the California Department of 
Education, which in turn contracts with providers 
that primarily serve subsidized children. 


reimbursed in different ways. 


Reimbursement rates for children in transitional kindergarten, Special Education, and Head Start 
are based on still other formulas. The state funds transitional kindergarten students at the same 
rate as children in grades k-3 under the Local Control Funding Formula, which provides a base grant 
of $8,500 per child. Low-income children also receive a 20% supplemental grant. Considering that 
over half of these programs are part-day, and federal and local revenue typically add another 50% on 
top of state funding, transitional kindergarten is substantially better funded than state preschool.” 
Funding for Special Education reimbursements varies by disability, services, and region.® Head 
Start reimbursement depends on multiple factors, including region, setting type, number of 
children served, and enrollment demographics. The National Institute for Early Education Research 
estimates that California Head Start grantees spend an average of $9,392 per 3- to 4-year-old and 
$13,129 for children birth to age 3.4 


Reimbursement rates also vary by a child’s age, with infants and toddlers receiving substantially 
larger reimbursements than preschoolers.® For example, under the Standard Reimbursement Rate, 
toddlers and infants receive around 40% and 70% more than preschool-age children, respectively. 
The difference in reimbursement is due to the fact that younger children require much lower 
child-to-staff ratios. For example, General Child Care and Development centers require one staff 
person for every three infants and every four toddlers, whereas preschool programs can have up to 
eight children per adult. 
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IV. Access to Care 


California’s ECE programs are designed to support children and their families during the critical 
first years of life. However, these programs are too limited in scope to serve all of the state’s 
vulnerable young children, presenting 

a challenge for families who cannot Nearly 650,000 children in or 
independently afford the high cost of ECE, 


which is often as high as college tuition.®” 
Access to ECE is also uneven in the state. struggle to afford ECE, do not have 


The availability of ECE programs varies by access to publicly funded ECE 
geography, with some areas of the state serving 
fewer children than others, and by age group, 
with fewer infants and toddlers participating 
than older children. 


near poverty, whose parents 


programs, despite being eligible. 


Unmet Need 


Publicly funded ECE programs currently do not have sufficient capacity to serve all of 
California’s children and families. Programs for infants and toddlers and full-day programs 
are particularly limited in scope. 


The number of children eligible for publicly funded ECE programs in California exceeds current 
capacity to serve them. In 2015-16, approximately 963,000 children under age 5 were eligible 

for one of California’s publicly funded ECE programs based on income and work requirements. 
Yet only 33% of these children were served by state or federal programs that year, and many were 
enrolled in programs that run for only a few hours each day. Nearly 650,000 children in or near 
poverty, whose parents struggle to afford ECE, do not have access to publicly funded ECE programs, 
despite being eligible. See Appendix A for sources and methods used to calculate eligibility and 
enrollment figures presented in this section. 


The problem of unmet need is particularly acute when looking at children birth to age 3. 
Approximately 14% of infants and toddlers are enrolled in publicly subsidized programs—a large 


Table 2 
A Small Fraction of Eligible Children Receive Subsidized ECE in California 
Age Portion of California’s eligible population enrolled 
in subsidized ECE 
Birth to age 3 14% 
3-year-olds 38% 
4-year-olds 69% 
Birth to age 5 33% 


Note: For information about the sources and methodology used to calculate the number of children eligible and portion served, 
see Appendix A. 
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portion of whom are in family child care homes or license-exempt care. Over 430,000 eligible 
families who are in poverty or who work in low-wage jobs do not have access to subsidized ECE 
programs for their infants and toddlers. This number is closer to 570,000 when taking into account 
the many children who are income eligible but do not qualify because their parents do not work. 


The state is making strides toward meeting the needs of low-income preschool-age children. 
Approximately 69% of low-income 4-year-olds have access to some kind of ECE program, while just 
over one-third (38%) of 3-year-olds have access. That more 4-year-olds are served is due, in part, to 
the expansion of transitional kindergarten.” Not all of these children are in programs that require 
a developmentally appropriate education, however. About 10% of these 4-year-olds receive services 
through the Alternative Payment program, which allows parents to choose their provider among a 
wide array of options, which likely vary widely in quality. An analysis by the American Institutes for 
Research estimated that in 2014-15, only 31% of 3-year-olds and 66% of 4-year-olds were enrolled 
in ECE programs held to standards designed to promote child development or school readiness.” As 
a result, some young children may receive ECE that does not meet their need for language-rich and 
hands-on guided learning opportunities. 


This lack of access has long been a problem, and the gap has only widened during tough economic 
times (see Figure 6). 


Figure 6 
The Number of Low-Income Children in California Has Long Exceeded the 
Number of Children in Subsidized ECE Programs” 
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Note: Enrollment is an estimate of children ages 0-5 in one of the following programs in an average month: Head Start, 
CalWORKs I, and child care and early learning programs administered by the California Department of Education. “Children 
in or near poverty” represents the number of children ages O-5 in households that earned less than 200% of the federal 
poverty level each year. 


Source: LPI analysis of Child care data reports, 2005-16, California Department of Education; CW 115 child care 
monthly report, 2005-16, California Department of Social Services; Program Information Reports, 2005-16, Administration 
for Children and Families; American Community Survey, 2015. 
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Without a subsidy, most low-income families 
cannot afford high-quality ECE. For a family of three earning 


A lack of subsidized ECE is an important social $40,000 a year, child care costs 


b fe families it i 1 : 
conce ecause for many am ies itis area roughly 20% of their household 
economic hardship. For a family of three earning 


$40,000 a year, child care costs roughly 20% income; for a single parent 

of their household income; for a single parent earning the minimum wage, that 
earning the minimum wage, that number is 
50%.” California restricts access to many ECE 
programs to families earning below 70% of 
the 2005 State Median Income, or $46,896 for 
a family of four,” equivalent to less than 60% 
of the State Median Income in 2014.” Under this policy, modest increases in family income can 
cause families to lose their subsidy, even though market-rate ECE likely remains out of reach. Some 
high-cost counties, including San Mateo, San Francisco, and Alameda, participate in a pilot program 
that allows them to expand eligibility to families earning up to 85% of the State Median Income.” 


number is 50%. 


Hundreds of thousands of families experience this economic hardship. The California Budget & 
Policy Center estimates that only one out of seven children birth to age 12 who are income- and 
work-eligible for subsidized child care received full-day care through a state program in 2015.” 
Further, the state offers no support for families with incomes over this threshold, meaning that 
many low- to middle-income families struggle to afford the cost of ECE.” 


Full-day programs are particularly limited in scope. 


To meet the needs of children and families, ECE must be accessible when parental schedules require it. 
As Figure 7 illustrates, California’s largest ECE programs, Head Start and state preschool, have many 
more part-day slots than full-day, despite a demand for full-day services that meet the needs of working 
parents.” Transitional kindergarten, too, is often part-day, depending on whether the school district 
offers part- or full-day kindergarten. These ECE programs are more likely to offer part-day classes than 
programs that make parent work a requirement, such as CalWORKs Alternative Payment programs or 
General Childcare and Development.” Varying quality standards mean that working parents may have to 
choose between a full-time program and a program that is required to offer an educational component. 


National studies have found that almost a quarter of all working parents with children under 
age 13 work nonstandard hours, as do 32% of working mothers with poverty-level incomes.® 
Among California’s ECE programs, only the Alternative Payment programs offer the possibility 
of subsidized ECE during nontraditional hours. In addition, locating a provider offering flexible 
or after-hours and weekend programming can be challenging, whether a family participates in 

a publicly funded program or not. The California Resource & Referral Network reports that only 
two-fifths of licensed home providers offer evening, weekend, or overnight care. Among licensed 
centers, these options are essentially nonexistent, offered by just 2% of providers.*! 
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Figure 7 
State Preschool and Head Start Enroll More Children Part-Day Than Full-Day 
2015 
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Note: Full-day programs are at least four days per week, six hours per day. 


Source: Number of Children by Contract Type and Length of Care, October 2015, California Department of Education; 
Program Information Report, 2015, Administration for Children and Families. 


Regional Variation in Access 
While no county currently serves 


Access to early care and education is all eligible children, access is 
uneven across the state. . ee . 

; ; especially limited in populous 
A 2016 study from the American Institutes 
for Research shows that the magnitude of the Southern California counties. 
unmet need for ECE programs is uneven across Unmet need is also a problem in 
California. While no county currently serves 
all eligible children, access is especially limited 
in populous Southern California counties, 
including Los Angeles, San Bernardino, and 
Riverside. In this region, there are estimated to be over 66,000 eligible, but unserved, 3- and 4-year- 
olds—almost two-thirds of whom reside in Los Angeles County alone.® 


low-population rural areas. 


Unmet need is also a problem in low-population rural areas: Sierra, Mariposa, and San Benito 
counties each serve less than a quarter of their low-income 3- and 4-year-olds in publicly funded 
preschool.*® Similarly, a 2014 analysis from the LAO found that nearly all counties in California 
serve a limited portion of low-income children in subsidized ECE. Only four counties serve more 
than 20% of low-income children in subsidized ECE. District-led ECE programs may fill some of 
this gap, but their reach across the state is difficult to quantify due to data limitations. 
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Variability in access to ECE exists within counties as well. An Advancement Project analysis of ECE 

in Los Angeles County found variation in the availability of seats in licensed child care providers 
across Los Angeles ZIP codes, both by age group (infant/toddler versus preschool age) and setting 
type (center versus home). The study also found that high-need areas—those with fewer seats relative 
to the number of young children—tend to have larger numbers of children living in single-parent, 
low-income households and a greater proportion of children of color than other areas of the county.® 


Access for Infants and Toddlers 


Access to publicly funded early care and education programs is extremely limited for infants 
and toddlers. 


A considerably smaller number of infants and toddlers enroll in publicly funded ECE programs than 
preschool-age children in California.®** Figure 8 illustrates that publicly funded ECE programs serve 
over three times as many preschool-age children as infants and toddlers. 


Figure 8 
California’s Infants and Toddlers Have Less Access to ECE than Preschoolers®’ 
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Note: Includes 2015-16 enrollment in state preschool, Head Start, General Child Care and Development, CalWORKs II and III, 
and non-CalWORKs Alternative Payment programs, as well as 2014-15 data for Early Start, Special Education Preschool, 
transitional kindergarten, and the California Home Visiting Program. Children enrolled in multiple programs may be included 
more than once. 


Source: LPI analysis of Child care data reports, 2016, California Department of Education; IDEA Part C child count and 
educational environments, 2014, U.S. Department of Education; Program information reports, 2016, Administration for 
Children and Families; Transitional Kindergarten (TK) program participation, 2014-15, from Dataquest, California 
Department of Education; California Home Visiting Program: Who we serve, 2016, California Department of Public Health; 
Barnett, S. et al. (2016). The state of preschool 2015. New Brunswick, NJ: National Institute for Early Education Research. 
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Some of this disparity may be explained by differences in the demand for ECE among families with 
children in these age ranges. Most children participating in publicly funded ECE in California are in 
out-of-home programs. Research about how parents choose among ECE options is limited, but several 
studies have found that parents of infants and toddlers tend to express a preference for parental or 
relative care for their children, while parents of preschoolers tend to prefer center-based programs. 
However, parents weigh other factors in the selection of ECE, including affordability, quality, and 
convenience, and parental preferences may also be influenced by knowledge or availability of ECE 
options.* 


California’s Child Care Resource & Referral Network reports that more than one-third of requests 
for child care in California are for children under the age of 2, indicating a desire for out-of-home 
care from many families with infants and toddlers.® The high cost of ECE in California further 
suggests that families with infants and toddlers would benefit from expanded access to high- 
quality, affordable ECE. However, programs for infants and toddlers are significantly more expensive 
than programs for preschool-age or school-age children, largely due to higher adult-to-child ratios. 
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V. Program Quality 


As California strives to meet the demand for ECE services, it also must focus on program quality. 
The standards and quality of California’s early learning programs should be at the forefront of 
efforts to strengthen California’s ECE system, yet they vary widely. 


The Building Blocks of High Quality ECE Programs 


Research and professional standards have identified important elements of high quality ECE programs: 


¢ Early learning standards and curricula that address the whole child, are developmentally appropriate, and 
are effectively implemented 


¢ Assessments that consider children’s academic, social-emotional, and physical progress, and contribute to 
instructional and program planning 


¢ Well-prepared teachers who provide engaging interactions and classroom environments that support 
learning 


¢ Ongoing support for teachers, including coaching and mentoring 

¢ Support for English learners and students with special needs 

¢ Meaningful family engagement 

¢ Sufficient learning time 

¢ Small class sizes with low student-teacher ratios 

¢ Program assessments that measure structural quality and classroom interactions 
¢ Awell-implemented state quality rating and improvement system 


Source: Wechsler, M., Melnick, H., Maier, A., & Bishop, J. (2016). The building blocks of high quality early education 
programs. Palo Alto, CA: Learning Policy Institute. 


Program Standards 


California’s ECE programs are subject to differing regulations, creating programs of 
varying quality. 


California’s ECE programs generally fall into three quality categories: 


1. Those that meet high quality standards, such as Title 5 or the Head Start Performance 
Standards. 

2. Those that must only meet Title 22 health and safety requirements. 

3. Those that are license-exempt. 


Title 5 of the California Code of Regulations contains educational standards that apply to General 
Child Care and Development and the state preschool program. In addition to meeting basic 

health and safety standards, these center-based programs and family child care home networks 
must meet standards that address teacher and curriculum quality. Lead teachers must hold an 
associate degree or have at least 24 units of early childhood development coursework in addition 
to other college coursework. Associate teachers must have at least 12 units of early childhood 
development coursework or a Child Development Associate (CDA) credential. Further, programs 
must use a developmentally appropriate curriculum. In addition to meeting educational standards, 
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providers regulated by Title 5 must develop and 
implement an annual plan for a self-evaluation Of the many features that 
process, which includes using an environmental influence an ECE program’s overall 


rating scale to evaluate program quality.” . . 
quality, there are three areas in 


Head Start and transitional kindergarten which California’s publicly funded 
operate under separate licensing standards— 
the Head Start Program Performance Standards 
and SB 1381, respectively. The former sets teacher qualifications, staff-to- 
forth the requirements local Head Start 
providers must meet to support the cognitive, 
social, emotional, and healthy development of 
children from birth to age 5.°! They encompass 
requirements to provide education, health, mental health, nutrition, and family and community 
engagement services, and all preschool teachers must have an associate or bachelor’s degree with 
a specialization in early childhood education. Transitional kindergarten is regulated like a public 
kindergarten classroom, except that it must have a modified kindergarten curriculum that is both 
age- and developmentally appropriate. All teachers must have a California teaching credential with 
at least 24 units of early childhood education coursework. 


programs vary substantially: 


child ratios, and curriculum. 


Title 22 of the California Code of Regulations establishes minimum licensing standards. These are 
the only standards that apply to centers and family child care homes that may be accessed through 
the CalWORKs and non-CalWORKs Alternative Payment programs. Providers must meet health 
and safety standards, but they are not required to incorporate an educational component such as a 
curriculum. The regulation does set minimum staff-to-child ratios, but it allows for more children 
per adult than Title 5. Teachers in center-based programs must have completed 12 units of early 
childhood development coursework, while there is no education requirement for assistant teachers. 


Lastly, license-exempt providers serve children in CalWORKs and non-CalWORKs Alternative 
Payment programs.” Generally, a friend, relative, or neighbor provides this license-exempt care. 
The state does not set any standards for teacher or curriculum quality for these providers. 


Of the many features that influence an ECE program’s overall quality, the three areas in which 
California’s publicly funded programs vary substantially are shown in Table 3. As the table 
illustrates, many of California’s ECE programs require teachers to have some units in early 
childhood education or child development, though teachers who serve children in license-exempt 
settings or family child care homes may not have completed any early childhood education or 
child development classes. California’s publicly funded ECE programs generally meet or exceed 
staffing ratios outlined in professional standards,” though Alternative Payment program providers 
and transitional kindergarten offer two exceptions to this rule. Finally, school readiness programs 
such as Head Start and state preschool must provide a developmentally appropriate curriculum, 
while providers that serve children through Alternative Payment programs may, but are not legally 
required to, implement a curriculum. Because of these discrepant standards among programs, 
children’s access to high-quality programs varies. 
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Table 3 


California’s ECE Programs Have Different Quality Standards 


Minimum program standards for 4-year-olds 


Minimum Teacher 
Requirements 


Staff-to-Child 
Ratios 


Curriculum 
Standards 


Alternate 
Payment 
Program 


Program 


License-Exempt 
Providers 


No requirement 


No requirement 


No requirement 


Family Child Care 
Homes 


No requirement 


No requirement 


Head Start 


Centers 


Transitional Kindergarten 


California State Preschool 


12 ECE units 


Teaching credential 
and 24 ECE units 


24 ECE units plus 16 
general education units 


A.A. or B.A.° 


No requirement? 


ES 


1:10 


No requirement 


Developmentally 
appropriate curriculum 


Developmentally 
appropriate curriculum 


Developmentally 
appropriate curriculum 


@ May include up to two infants and must include at least two children over the age of 6. 


> While there is no legally required teacher-child ratio, maximum class size is 31 students. Teachers may have 
classroom aides. 


© While an A.A. or equivalent experience is the minimum requirement, the Head Start Act requires that 50% of all teachers 
in center-based programs nationwide have at least a B.A. with a specialization in early childhood education. 


Children involved in the welfare system are disproportionately in license-exempt and family 


child care homes, the programs with the lowest required standards. 


A fifth of children in the subsidized system receive services through the Alternative Payment 


programs, which allows them to choose from a variety of care options, including license-exempt 


care. Children in CalWORKs Alternative Payment programs represent the majority of participation 
in subsidized, license-exempt care (Figure 9). Children in the early stages of this program have 


parents who are either currently on or transitioning off the state welfare program. These children 
are especially vulnerable because many have parents who have poverty-level incomes and tend to 
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work nonstandard hours, which typically only afford them the opportunity to enroll their children 
in nontraditional, flexible, after-hours or weekend care. Providers who can fill this bill are often 
friends, family, and neighbors who receive a subsidy for taking care of eligible children. These 
license-exempt providers are only required to meet minimal health and safety standards: criminal 
background checks for caregivers and self-certification of certain health and safety standards.” 


Figure 9 

CalWORKs Children Represent the Majority of Children in Subsidized, 
License-Exempt Care® 

2015-16 


License-Exempt 


42,251 CalWORKs 
Care 


Licensed Care (etsieule} 


(et 4,099 Non-CalWORKs 


Note: Enrollment is for children ages 0-12 in state and federal programs, which includes CalWORKs children in licensed and 
license-exempt care. Children enrolled in multiple programs may be included more than once. 


Source: LPI analysis of Child care data reports, 2015-16 and Transitional Kindergarten (TK) program participation, 2014-15, 
California Department of Education; CW 115 child care monthly report, October 2015, California Department of Social 
Services; Program information reports, 2015, Administration for Children and Families. 


Workforce Quality 


Program quality is threatened by workforce instability, an outcome of low teacher pay. 


Program standards are not the only driving force for quality. As a result of low reimbursement rates, 
wages for child care and preschool providers have historically been very low, with early educators 
earning roughly half the hourly wage of kindergarten teachers (see Figure 10). The Center for the 
Study of Child Care Employment reports that 47% of California’s child care workers rely on some 
form of public income support and earn a median hourly wage of $11.61, putting them in the 
seventh percentile of earners in the state. Preschool teachers fare somewhat better, but still earn 
half the hourly wage of kindergarten teachers.” In contrast, transitional kindergarten teachers have 
the same salary, benefits, and working conditions as other public school teachers, which are much 
more generous. 
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Figure 10 
California’s Child Care and Preschool Teachers Earn Very Low Wages 
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Note: Transitional kindergarten teachers are on the same salary scale as kindergarten teachers, so their median hourly 
wage is likely similar. 


Source: Whitebook, M., McLean, C., and Austin, L. (2016). Early Childhood Workforce Index 2016: California. Berkeley, CA: 
Center for the Study of Child Care Employment, University of California. 


Such low wages, along with job instability and 

stressful working conditions, affect programs’ The Center for the Study of Child 
ability to recruit and retain well-qualified Care Employment reports that 
staff.°’ Poor compensation is a top reason why 
early educators leave their jobs, and turnover 
rates are alarmingly high.”* Many move on to workers rely on some form of 
jobs in k-12 schools or in other sectors that pay 
considerably better wages, which can be good 
for early educators, many of whom are women 
of color, but destabilizes ECE programs.” putting them in the seventh 
Instability in the workforce is a significant 
challenge for providing high-quality programs. 


47% of California’s child care 


public income support and earn 
a median hourly wage of $11.61, 


percentile of earners in the state. 


The reimbursement rate increases passed by the 

state legislature in 2016, if fully implemented, 

will allow for a much-needed pay raise for many ECE staff. However, these higher rates may not 
be sufficient to cover costs of a rising minimum wage. With a minimum wage of $15 an hour, the 
typical child care worker will need to be compensated over $3 more per hour than in 2015—which 
will substantially increase staffing costs.!° Minimum wage laws also will affect “exempt” staff 
such as preschool administrators and some preschool teachers, who by law must be paid at least 
twice the minimum wage."”! Rising wages for the lowest-paid staff will also likely result in wage 
compression—the closing of the gap between higher-paid, higher-credentialed staff and staff 
receiving minimum wage. The ramifications of these changes are yet unknown. 


Quality Improvement Efforts 


California has begun to make strides to define and promote quality across programs, but 
standards are localized and inconsistent. 

Quality rating and improvement systems (QRISs)—a mechanism for defining and improving quality 
among ECE providers—began to emerge in California in the mid-2000s. Development of QRISs 
received a significant boost in California with a federal Race to the Top Early Learning Challenge 
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grant in 2011. The state used these funds to develop 17 county-driven QORISs, a decentralized 
approach followed by only two other states. Since then, QRISs have continued to expand across 
the state, and today each of California’s 58 counties has or is building a QRIS that applies to both 
publicly subsidized and private programs. 


A fully developed QRIS includes 


e aprocess for defining and rating the quality of ECE programs, including child care and 
preschool; 

e strategies to incentivize and support programs in achieving and sustaining progressively 
higher levels of quality; and 

e asystem for communicating program ratings to providers, families, and the general public. 


California’s QRISs rate programs on a matrix from 1 (lowest) to 5 (highest) based on their use of 
child observation tools to assess children’s 

practices, developmental and health screenings, Despite the rapid growth of QRIS 
teacher and administrator qualifications, 
teacher-child interactions, ratios and group 
size, and program environment rating scales. ensure it effectively supports 
Counties have autonomy in determining the quality improvement among 
types of supports or incentives they offer to 
providers to help them achieve progressively 
higher levels of quality.!” In all counties, 
participation is voluntary. As of 2015, QRIS 
participants include 3,278 provider sites serving 
124,734 children. !° 


in California, work remains to 


providers. 


Despite the rapid growth of QRIS in California, 

work remains to ensure it effectively supports quality improvement among providers. Although 
California’s current system provides extensive local flexibility, the Opportunity Institute reports 
that county administrators desire greater state-level input on some elements of the system, 
including data collection and strategies for supporting providers in improving quality. Further, 
there have been concerns that QRISs have not been designed with a diverse range of provider 
settings and cultural and linguistic backgrounds in mind. For example, California’s provider rating 
matrix does not include measures regarding supports for English learners, and family child care 
home providers do not feel the quality rating structure reflects their strengths in offering culturally 
responsive care.!™ Finally, while preliminary research into the validity of California’s QRIS ratings 
was encouraging, additional research is needed to ensure that the ratings accurately distinguish 
provider quality levels.'°> The California QRIS Consortium was formed in 2016 to address these 
challenges and refine the design and implementation of QRIS in California. The Consortium, 
supported by staff from the California Department of Education’s Early Education and Support 
Division and First 5 California, includes representatives from all counties and regions. 


Another nascent strategy for supporting quality improvement among ECE providers in California 

is the federal Early Head Start-Child Care Partnership (EHS-CCP) grants. These 5-year grants are 
intended to increase child care quality through partnerships between center- or family-home-based 
providers and Early Head Start providers, who must meet higher standards. The EHS-CCP model 
seeks to leverage the strengths of both child care providers and Early Head Start programs: 
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Child care providers offer convenient schedules for families and deep experience working with 
their local communities, and Early Head Start programs offer resources in areas such as training 
educators and implementing curricula. Beginning in 2015, California competed for federal funding 
to support its Early Head Start and child care programs, and 35 grantees received awards totaling 
$66.7 million.'°° Given the early stages of the EHS-CCP, the extent of the partnerships impact is not 
yet known, though national studies of the program report early successes. !° 
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Vi. Data Limitations 


This report has attempted to elucidate the complex ECE system currently operating in California 
to help inform policy decisions moving forward. However, because of the dispersed nature of 

the ECE programs and administrators, some information needed to make informed decisions is 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. 


Inconsistent Data 


A lack of consistent data makes it difficult to know just how much California invests in ECE. 


Several data limitations make it hard to evaluate the true adequacy of ECE funding in California. 
One unknown is the total number of children receiving services from two or more programs, making 
it difficult to pinpoint how much is being spent on a typical child. For example, some children may 
be receiving part-day state preschool as well as a child care voucher, even when a full-day state 
preschool slot might be more efficient for the state and the family.!° The American Institutes for 
Research estimates that about 25% of children 


enrolled in Head Start also enroll in other 
public ECE programs, such as child care or One unknown is the total number 


state preschool.!° Dual enrollment is a practice of children receiving services from 
encouraged through Early Head Start-Child 


Care partnerships, which effectively increases 
funding for state preschool to enhance services difficult to pinpoint how much is 
or extend the hours of care. Much of this being spent on a typical child. 
layering of funds, or “braiding,” occurs locally, 

making it difficult to track at the state level. 


two or more programs, making it 


Another unknown is how much funding is spent locally on ECE programs. Districts are not required 
to report Title I funds set aside for preschool, and only 55 out of 1,497 California school districts did 
so in 2015-16, for a total reported amount of $13.3 million.!'° More districts may be spending local 
education funding on preschool that is not reported to the state. Likewise, there is limited statewide 
data on how much money cities and districts set aside from their general operating funds for ECE 
initiatives. 


School district spending on special services for children birth to age 5 presents another data 
challenge. Federal funds do not cover the full cost of federally mandated services for these 
children,!!! which leaves school districts and Special Education Local Plan Areas (SELPAs) footing 
the remainder of the bill, and at least in some regions, the difference between actual costs and 
federal reimbursement is large.'!? For example, SELPAs receive just $457 in extra funding per 
student with a low-incidence disability such as blindness or deafness, which does not come close 
to covering the cost of specialized services.!"3 State-level information on how much school districts 
spend on Special Education preschool and Early Start is not readily available. 


Lack of consistency in state data compounds these challenges. State agencies may interpret 

ECE funding information differently, yielding conflicting numbers. For example, the California 
Department of Education sometimes reports different program funding totals than the Department 
of Finance, and the cause of the discrepancy is not always clear. Funding sources for ECE programs 
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may also vary from year to year, giving the appearance of substantial budget fluctuations, when 
in reality money is moved around but not added or subtracted. When the state fully implemented 
the consolidation of five early education programs into the California State Preschool Program in 
2009-10, the National Institute for Early Education Research (NIEER) reported that California’s 
ranking for state preschool spending jumped from 22 to 12, and the number of children served 
increased from 97,948 to 147,185.'4 As NIEER acknowledges, this change did not represent a 
substantial increase in funding, but rather the reclassification of several programs that were 
previously counted as general child care rather than state preschool. Inconsistent data reporting 
makes it difficult to determine actual changes in funding and enrollment over time. 


Insufficient Data 


Data limitations about children served make it difficult to assess whether the children most 
in need are receiving subsidized ECE. 


Information on some of the state’s most 

vulnerable children also is lacking. Data on Because children in the ECE 
the number of foster youth in licensed versus system do not have a unique 
license-exempt settings are not available, and 
where data on homeless youth are available, the 
low numbers create questions about reliability.'5 multiple programs or entering, 
Data on English learners are also limited by the 
fact that they are self-reported, and there is no 
formal data collection mechanism by which 
programs routinely capture the number of each time. 
English learners enrolled. 


identifier, they may be accessing 


leaving, and reentering the system 
and being counted separately 


A significant and related issue is that the state 

has no way of tracking children over time. Because children in the ECE system do not have a 
unique identifier, they may be overcounted. That is, children may be accessing multiple programs 
or entering, leaving, and reentering the system and being counted separately each time. If there 
is a significant number of children receiving services from multiple programs, the state is serving 
fewer children than data might initially suggest. 


Finally, while the number of children eligible for publicly funded ECE programs currently exceeds 
the capacity to serve them, it is unclear how many families are actively seeking support—the actual 
demand—because there is no centralized waiting list for publicly subsidized ECE programs.'!® 


Evidence of Impact 


Evidence of impact on child outcomes is lacking for most California ECE programs. 


In addition to challenges tracking ECE funding and services, California policymakers have little 
data about the long-term impacts of ECE programs to help guide their investments. While there is 
a robust and growing evidence base regarding the effect of ECE programs on child outcomes across 
the nation,'” few studies have been conducted of child outcomes from California’s major ECE 
programs, and no California-specific studies are examining these outcomes over time. Transitional 
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kindergarten is one of the only ECE programs in California whose effects have been studied. The 
American Institutes for Research studied the effects of the program in 2013-14, the second year 
of implementation, on children’s kindergarten outcomes one year later. This study, which used a 
rigorous research design,''* found that the program has a positive effect on kindergarten readiness 
in terms of students’ literacy and mathematics skills.’ Having similar research on the impacts of 
other ECE programs in California would help to inform decision making in the state. 
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Vil. Takeaways 


This report examines the landscape of early care and education in California. It has shown the 
investments the state has made to support the development of children birth to age 5 and their 
families and the range of programs established to meet their needs. At the same time, it has detailed 
where the investments have fallen short, the unmet need for services, and the variable quality of the 
programs. Specifically, we found the following: 


e ECE in California is a patchwork of programs with distinct purposes and designs. Its 
administration is uncoordinated, with many federal, state, and local agencies administering 
ECE programs, making the system complex and confusing. 


e Funding flows from an amalgam of federal, state, and local funding sources and is 
vulnerable to economic fluctuations. Programs are each funded differently, with different 
per-child reimbursement rates for programs that serve similar children. Complex funding 
mechanisms at times lead counties to return funds to the state. 


e There is a substantial unmet need for publicly funded ECE programs. Programs for infants 
and toddlers and full-day programs are particularly limited in scope, and access is uneven 
across the state. 


e California’s ECE programs are subject to differing regulations, creating programs of varying 
quality. Program quality is threatened by workforce instability, an outcome of low teacher 
pay. Although California has begun to make strides to define and promote quality across 
programs, standards are localized and inconsistent. 


e A lack of consistent data makes it difficult for policymakers to make informed decisions. 
Basic information such as how much, in total, California invests in ECE and how many 
eligible children are in subsidized programs is difficult to determine. 


Each year, California policymakers make decisions about how and how much to invest in young 
children. The importance of those choices cannot be overstated: They determine who has access to 
subsidized care and whether that care is good enough to realize its promise of supporting children’s 
educational, social, and physical development. 


An opportunity currently exists in the state to strengthen and expand the ECE system. The 
Assembly Speaker recently formed a Blue Ribbon Commission on Early Childhood Education 
with the express purpose of developing policy solutions and budget actions to improve outcomes 
for young children and their families by providing more services to needy families and children 
through a sustainable system. 


This landscape of California’s ECE system Each year, California policymakers 
identifies where improvements can be made to make decisions that determine 
boost the likelihood that children and families 
have access to the high-quality programs 

they need, and raises questions that state and whether that care is good 
policymakers and the Blue Ribbon Commission 
will need to consider. 


who has access to subsidized care 


enough to realize its promise. 
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1. How can California move from a patchwork of disconnected programs to a more unified 
ECE system? 


California’s ECE system encompasses a 

patchwork of programs. The existence of An administrative structure that 
multiple programs run by multiple agencies allows policymakers to see the 
has created a siloed approach to policymaking 
and funding. This inhibits policymakers from 
taking a comprehensive view of how to best informed decisions. 

reach children statewide and makes it difficult to 

determine who is being served, where gaps exists 

and for whom, and even how much the state is investing in ECE overall. Focusing on state preschool 
in isolation from other programs, for example, draws attention away from the need for services for 
children birth to age 3. Not accounting for Head Start in determining access to and need for services 
skews assessments of ECE participation and costs. 


whole system could enable more 


An administrative structure that allows policymakers to see the whole system could enable more 
informed decisions. Some states have fostered coordination among ECE programs by housing 

all children’s services under one umbrella. The state of Washington, for example, created the 
cabinet-level Department of Early Learning. Michigan consolidated early childhood programs in 
the Office of Great Start, housed in the Department of Public Instruction; North Carolina did so in 
the Division of Child Development and Early Education, housed in the Department of Health and 
Human Services.’”° 


California does operate a State Advisory Council on Early Learning and Care, a governor-appointed 
leadership body with nine members representing state administrative agencies, providers, and 
early childhood researchers.'?! The council holds regular meetings to gather public input and makes 
recommendations to the governor on the future policy direction for ECE in California. However, the 
council does not have any authority to set regulations for ECE in the state. 


Whether through a single administrative agency, a formal interagency team, or another structure, a 
systems perspective would enable California policymakers to create a plan of action that considers 
the entire landscape, ultimately improving both efficiency and services for children. 


2. How should California increase the availability of high-quality, full-day ECE programs that 
meet the needs of children and families? 

Publicly funded ECE programs currently do not have sufficient capacity to serve all of California’s 

children and families. The need for additional ECE slots is undeniable, with only one-third of 

eligible children served. The problem is 

especially acute for infants and toddlers. The need for additional ECE slots 

Increased investment in programs such as 

General Child Care and Development and Early 

Head Start would bring additional services to of eligible children served. 

this population. 


is undeniable, with only one-third 
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Families also need programs that they can reasonably access if they work, including full-day 
programs and those with nontraditional schedules. One strategy is to increase investments in 
full-day ECE such as General Child Care and Development, full-day Head Start, and full-day state 
preschool, which would begin to address this concern. In deciding how best to meet the needs 

of working families, policymakers must learn more about why efforts to expand some full-day 
programs, specifically full-day state preschool, have not been successful. 


Blending and braiding funding sources is another strategy for creating full-day slots. The state of 
Michigan strategically increased the number of children enrolled in full-day programs by blending 
a part-day state preschool slot with a part-day Head Start slot, creating a full-day slot. Through this 
strategy, over the state’s two-year expansion of state preschool, the proportion of children enrolled 
in full-day programs increased from 33% in 2013 to 67% in 2014, and to 80% in 2015. Further, 
Michigan expanded access to full-day slots without decreasing the number of children served; in 
fact, the state increased the overall number of 4-year-old children served during this period from 
31,952 in 2014 to 38,213 in 2015.!” California likewise needs to determine how to increase the 
availability of high-quality, full-day ECE programs. 


3. How can California more sustainably fund ECE programs? 


Recently, California has infused much-needed 

financial resources into ECE. In 2015, the The evidence is clear that 
focus was on restoring slots; in 2016, on California has a considerable 
raising reimbursement rates to ensure that 
programs are sufficiently funded to remain 
solvent and retain their workforce. However, and sufficient source of revenue to 
total ECE spending has not been restored to serve all children who qualify for 
pre-recession levels. The evidence is clear _ 

that California has a considerable distance to state-subsidized ECE. 
go in creating a stable and sufficient source 
of revenue to serve all children who qualify 
for state-subsidized ECE. State revenue for ECE is vulnerable to general economic decline and 
decreasing tobacco tax revenues. New funding is needed not just to create new slots, but also to 
raise reimbursement rates so that programs are financially stable and teachers are paid a fair wage. 
This is especially important for programs that currently receive lower reimbursement rates than 
others in the publicly subsidized system, despite offering similar services. 


distance to go in creating a stable 


A move to a more stable funding system in California will take time, but should start now. In an 
effort to make ECE funding sustainable, for example, West Virginia integrated its preschool program 
into the k-12 school aid funding formula, providing a stable source of financial support. To make 
this shift feasible for localities, the state set realistic timelines for the rollout and expansion of the 
preschool program, allowing 10 years for full implementation of universal preschool. Whether by 
adding preschool funding to the Local Control Funding Formula (LCFF), finding new or alternative 
funding sources to supplement declining tobacco tax revenues, or by other means, California needs 
to develop a reliable funding strategy for ECE. 
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4. How can California continue to improve 
quality and supports for all ECE Determining how to strengthen 


programs? the QRIS and expand it to more 


Research shows that high-quality instruction is : ' — 
5 providers can contribute to raising 


vital for student success in ECE programs, yet 
California’s ECE programs vary in their quality the quality of all programs. 
standards. QRIS provides a promising means 

for addressing quality. Counties currently are 

leading the way with local QRIS efforts supported by First 5. Further, the state provides a block 
grant to support state preschool participation in the QRIS network. However, incentives for other 
ECE programs to participate in QRIS are determined locally, so participation varies. Compounding 
this challenge are concerns that the QRIS ratings matrix fails to address the needs and strengths of 
a diverse range of providers and is designed with center-based providers in mind. 


The state needs to determine how it will improve QRIS to support all providers. One way is to 
bolster incentives for providers to participate in the system. In Michigan, a program must have a 
three-star (out of five stars) rating or higher to be eligible for state preschool funding. The state 
of Washington is rolling out its QRIS to both state preschool and subsidized child care providers. 
North Carolina integrates its child care licensing and quality rating and improvement systems, 
requiring that all ECE programs receive a program quality rating. Child care providers must 
maintain a three-star license (out of five stars) to receive state subsidies, and state preschool 
providers must maintain a four- or five-star license. In West Virginia, county-level teams create 
improvement plans based on an assessment of local needs and priorities, a localized approach to 
quality improvement that more closely matches California’s county-level approach to QRIS.!”3 


In considering the best way to improve QRIS, California also must evaluate the supports it provides 
to assist improvement efforts because QRIS is meant to help programs improve. For example, 
Michigan provides county-level early childhood specialists who provide on-site coaching to every 
preschool teaching team. Washington offers on-site support to both state preschool and child care 
providers through its QRIS. In North Carolina, all preschool teachers receive coaching during their 
first three years in the classroom.'4 


Moving forward, California needs to assess its QRIS and determine how to make the system 

more comprehensive and inclusive. These efforts may include incentives to encourage providers 

to participate and improvement mechanisms to assist providers in reaching quality standards. 
Determining how to strengthen the QRIS and expand it to more providers can contribute to raising 
the quality of all programs. 


5. How can California improve data to inform strategic decision making? 


At the state level, no one agency has a complete picture of who has access to ECE programs. Without 

a way to track individual children, the state will not know whether the same children are receiving 
services from multiple programs, or whether individual children receive ECE for a few months or a few 
years. Because of this lack of data, policymakers do not know how much they are investing per child 
and whether that investment is sustained. Data are conspicuously lacking when it comes to knowledge 
of dual enrollment in Head Start, which is federally administered, and local programs run by school 
districts, including Special Education programs and local preschool programs. 
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California would benefit from improving its ECE 
data system. A system that identifies individual 
children and tracks their access to programs 
over time would allow for a better estimate 

of unmet need and show whether children 

have sustained access to services. As part of 

its continuous quality improvement system, 
West Virginia developed a statewide pre-k 

data system as part of its broader k-12 data 
system. The system includes child assessment, 
health, and attendance data, as well as program 
assessment information.!”° 


A system that identifies individual 
children and tracks their access 
to programs over time would 
allow for a better estimate of 
unmet need and show whether 
children have sustained access to 
services. 


California’s funding data are similarly opaque. Financial information on state-funded programs is 
available from the Department of Finance; however, there is no single source of information that 
also includes federal funding for Head Start, Special Education, and Title I preschool programs. 
Funding for transitional kindergarten, too, is reported separately, as it is considered a k-12 program, 
despite serving children under the age of 5. Having access to financial information on all programs 
in a single place would enable policymakers to better understand their current investments and 
make well-informed financial and programmatic decisions. The state needs to determine where best 


to house the information and how to make it available. 


California has a long history of investing in children birth to age 5 and offers an array of programs 
designed to meet the diverse needs of children and families. However, there are insufficient 
resources to serve all families who qualify, and the landscape is complex and uncoordinated. 
Increasing access and improving quality will require both budgetary and operational attention but 
ultimately can create a system that, as a whole, will serve California’s children better. 
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Appendix A: Sources and Method Used to Calculate Portion of 
Eligible Children Served 


To estimate the number of children birth to age 5 who are eligible for state- and federally subsidized 
ECE in California, we analyzed the U.S. Census Bureau’s Current Population Survey using the 
Integrated Public Use Microdata Series—CPS (IPUMS-CPS). 


We considered a child eligible if he or she 


e has a family income below the federal poverty level (is eligible for Head Start); or 

e is 3- or 4-years-old and has a family income below 70% of the State Median Income!” (is 
eligible for state preschool); or 

e is birth to age 3 with a family income below 70% of the State Median Income and all parents 
work, are enrolled in school, or are incapacitated (is eligible for General Child Care and 
Development and Alternative Payment programs). 


Our estimate of the number of children served includes those enrolled in: 


e Head Start (including Early Head Start, Migrant and Seasonal, and American Indian/Alaskan 
Native)!?” 

e State preschool (part- and full-day)!” 

e Transitional kindergarten!” 

e General Child Care and Development (including Migrant) 

e Alternative Payment programs (including CalWORKs, non-CalWORKs, and Migrant)!°° 


We did not include children birth to age 5 enrolled in Special Education because we do not have 

a way of estimating the eligible population (children with special needs). We also did not include 
home visiting, due to data limitations and because home visiting services are different from the 
other programs in this analysis, typically offering 60 to 90 minutes of engagement with families two 
to four times per month. 


The portion of children served is an estimate. Although we attempt to account for dual enrollment 
between Head Start and state preschool,'*! some children still may be counted twice, making these 
estimates conservative. The one program in which we may underestimate enrollment is transitional 
kindergarten; data were only available for 2014-15, and the program has likely expanded since then.!*” 


These estimates represent the number of children currently eligible for services, not the number of 
children in need. Seventy percent of the State Median Income in 2005 is an arbitrary, and many say 
outdated, income eligibility limit. For families just over the income eligibility threshold, quality ECE 
is often out of reach. We use the eligibility limit, however, to give policymakers a sense of progress 
toward a stated policy objective. 


Our analysis differs from recent analyses by the California Budget & Policy Center (2017) and the 
American Institutes for Research (2016) in the programs that we count and the age groups that we 
examine, but we otherwise used a similar methodology and are appreciative that they made their 
methodology and calculations publicly available.!* 
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Portion of children served in California’s ECE programs 


Age Eligible Enrolled Not enrolled % of eligible | Total California 
population population 
enrolled 
Birth to age 3 505,000 70,000 435,000 14% 1,365,000 
3-year-olds 216,000 82,000 134,000 38% 493,000 
4-year-olds 242,000 166,000 76,000 69% 493,000 
Birth to age 5 963,000 317,000 645,000 33% 2,351,000 


Sources: LPI analysis of the U.S. Census Bureau’s Current Population Survey, 2015; October 2015/April 2016: Average number 


and percent of children by program type and age group, 2016, California Department of Education; Transitional Kindergarten 


program participation from Dataquest, 2014-15, California Department of Education; CW 115 child care monthly report, 


2016, California Department of Social Services; Program information reports, 2016, Administration for Children and Families. 
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Appendix B: Program Descriptions 


In the following pages, we provide a brief overview and key facts about these ECE programs: 


e Alternative Payment Programs (CalWORKs 1, 2, and 3) 
e Alternative Payment Program (Non-CalWORKs) 

e American Indian and Alaska Native Programs 

e California State Preschool Program (State Preschool) 

e Early Head Start 


e Early Start 


e General Child Care and Development 


e Head Start 


e Home Visiting 

e Migrant Programs 

e Special Education Preschool 
e Title I Preschool 

e Transitional Kindergarten 


Alternative Payment Programs (CalWORKs 1, 2, and 3) 


Overview The CalWORKs Alternative Payment programs provide child care vouchers for 
families to use at a variety of privately or publicly operated child care programs. 
They serve families who are currently participating in or transitioning off California’s 
state welfare program, CalWORKs. 

Enrollment 68,477 children birth to age 5 


¢ CalWORKs 1: 26,267 
¢ CalWORKs 2: 30,116 
* CalWORKs 3: 12,094 


Ages served 


Birth to age 12." The largest proportion of children served are 2 to 5 years old. 


Eligibility CalWORKs Stage 1 begins when a family enters CalWORKs and typically ends 
after 6 months or when their situation is stable, and when there is a slot available 
in CalWORKs Stage 2. To be eligible, a family must demonstrate need by having a 
parent who is working or participating in an approved activity (e.g., welfare-to-work, 
job search), is unable to provide care for part of the day, and 
* receives foster care benefits or Supplemental Security Income/State 

Supplementary Payments (SSI/SSP) benefits, or 

¢ is a Cal-Learn participant, or 
¢ is a former CalWORKs client who became employed. 
Stage 2 begins 6 months after entering CalWORKs or when the family’s situation is 
stable, and may continue up to 24 months after the recipient has transitioned off 
CalWORKs cash aid, so long as the family continues to demonstrate need and has 
an income under 70% of the State Median Income (SMI). 
Stage 3 child care services may be offered if the family is still income- and need- 
eligible after timing out of CalWORKs 2. Unlike Stages 1 and 2, Stage 3 is not an 
entitlement, so availability of care depends upon funding. 

Settings ¢ Centers: 27% 


¢ Family child care homes: 38% 
¢ License-exempt family, friend, or neighbor: 35% 
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Length of day 


Based on number of hours a client is participating in county-approved activities, 
working, commuting, or when a child is ill and requires alternative care 
arrangements 

¢ 78% full day 

° 22% part day! 


Funding 


Total: $1.1 billion!” 


CalWORKs 1: 

¢ Temporary Assistance for Needy Families/Social Services Block Grant: 
$370.6 million 

¢ State General Fund: $35.2 million 

CalWORKs 2: 


¢ Temporary Assistance for Needy Families/Social Services Block Grant: 
$10 million 

¢ State General Fund: $404.2 million 

CalWORKs 3: 


* Child Care and Development Fund: $161.5 million 
¢ State General Fund: $116.7 million 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Child Care 

¢ State: CalWORKs 1: California Department of Social Services; CalWORKs 2 and 
3: California Department of Education 

¢ Local: Alternative Payment agencies or county welfare departments (CalWORKs 
Stage 11 only)!%” 


Quality Varies by setting. Licensed centers and family home care providers must adhere to 

guidance Title 22 basic health and safety requirements. License-exempt providers must only 
pass a background check (TrustLine) or be close relatives of the child. 

Curriculum None required 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


Centers (Title 22 standards) 
¢ Birth to 18 months: 1:4 

¢ 18-30 months: 1:6 

e 2-5 years: 1:12 


Family child care home ratios vary based on the number of caretakers and the mix 
of ages served. 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


¢ Centers: 12 semester units in ECE and 6 months of experience, or a Child 
Development Assistant permit 

¢ Family child care homes: Must be 18 years or older 

¢ License-exempt family, friend, or neighbor: Nonfamily members must have 
TrustLine certification 


Sources: California Department of Education. (April 2016). Child care annual statewide reports; California Department of Social 
Services. (2016.) CW 115 child care monthly report; California Department of Education. (2016). Program requirements 

for CalWORKs Stage 2 (C2AP): Fiscal year 2016-2017; California Department of Education. (2016). Program requirements 

for CalWORKs Stage 3 (C3AP): Fiscal year 2016-2017; California Department of Social Services. Manual of policies and 
procedures: Eligibility and assistance standards. Division 47: Chapters 47-100 to 47-600; California Department of Finance. 
(2016). Department of Education child development program reports, 2015-17; California Department of Social Services. 
(2016). Budget estimate methodologies for local assistance: May 2016 revision; California Department of Social Services. 
(2016). 2016 budget detail tables. 
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Alternative Payment Program (Non-CalWORKs) 


Overview The non-CalWORKs Alternative Payment program provides child care vouchers for 
families to use at a variety of privately or publicly operated child care programs. The 
program is intended to increase parental choice and accommodate the individual 
needs of the family. 

Enrollment 14,396 children birth to age 5 


Ages served 


Birth to age 12158 


Eligibility 


Serves children in greatest need: 

* Family income at or below 70% of the State Median Income ($46,896 for a 
family of four) with parents who are employed, seeking employment, in vocational 
training, or incapacitated 

¢ Family is a cash aid recipient 

¢ Family is homeless 

¢ Family has a child who is at risk of abuse, neglect, or exploitation, or receiving 
child protective services through the county welfare department 


Settings 


¢ Centers: 30% 
¢ Family child care homes: 52% 
¢ License-exempt family, friend, or neighbor: 18% 


Length of day 


Hours of care are based on number of hours a client is participating in county- 
approved activities, working, commuting, or when a child is ill and requires 
alternative care arrangements. 

¢ 73% full day 

¢ 27% part day 


Funding 


Total: $251 million 
* Child Care and Development Fund: $170 million 
¢ State General Fund: $81 million 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Child Care 
¢ State: California Department of Education 
¢ Local: Alternative Payment agencies 


Quality Varies by setting. Licensed centers and family home care providers must adhere to 
guidance Title 22 health and safety requirements. License-exempt providers must only pass 
a background check (TrustLine) or be close relatives of the child. 

Curriculum None required 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


Centers (Title 22 standards) 

¢ Birth to 18 months: 1:4 

¢ 18-30 months: 1:6 

¢ 2-5 years: 1:12 

Family child care home ratios vary based on the number of caretakers and the mix 
of ages served. 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


¢ Centers: 12 semester units in ECE and six months of experience or a Child 
Development Assistant permit 

¢ Family child care homes: Must be 18 years or older 

¢ License-exempt provider: Nonfamily members must have TrustLine certification 


Sources: California Department of Education. (April 2016). Child care annual statewide reports; California Department of 
Education. (2016). Program requirements for California Alternative Payment Program (CAPP): Fiscal year 2016-2017; 
California Department of Finance. (2016). Department of Education child development program reports, 2015-17. 
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American Indian and Alaska Native Programs 


Overview 


American Indian and Alaska Native (AIAN) Head Start and Early Head Start are 


comprehensive child development programs administered by American Indian 


tribes. The American Indian Early Childhood Education (AIECE) Program serves 


American Indian children in pre-kindergarten through 4th grade. 


AIAN Head Start 


AIECE 


Enrollment 


A496 children and four pregnant 
women!%? 


302 children enrolled in preschool 
through 4th grade 


Ages served 


Birth to age 5 


3- to 10-year-olds 


Eligibility Same as Head Start eligibility (see Local education agency receiving grant 
table below), although more than must serve a population of at least 10% 
10% of participants who do not American Indian students 
meet eligibility requirements may be 
enrolled if all other eligible pregnant 
women or children who wish to be 
enrolled are served first 

Settings Over 96% of programs are incenters. | Elementary schools 


The remainder are family child care 
homes and home visiting. 


Length of day 


¢ 31% full day 

* 66% part day 

¢ 3% weekly, 90-minute home 
visits !4° 


Varies locally 


Funding 


Head Start grants: $10.4 million! 


Proposition 98: $0.55 million!” 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, Office of 
Head Start 

¢ Local: Head Start grantees and 
subcontractors 


State: California Department of Education 


Local: Local education agencies 


Quality Head Start Program Performance Varies locally 

guidance Standards 

Curriculum See Head Start and Early Head Start Varies locally 
tables 

Staff-to-child See Head Start and Early Head Start Varies locally 

ratios tables 

Minimum See Head Start and Early Head Start Varies locally 

teacher tables 

qualification 


Sources: LPI analysis of: Administration for Children and Families. (2016). Program information reports; Administration for 


Children and Families. (2016). Justification of estimates for appropriations committees; California Department of Education. 


(2016). AIECE Program Directory report http://www.cde.ca.gov/sp/ai/ec/ (accessed 1/19/17); California Department of 


Education. (2016). AIECE Funding Profile http://www.cde.ca.gov/fg/fo/profile.asp?id=3563 (accessed 1/19/17); Head Start 


Performance Standards, 45 C.F.R. §§1301-1302 (2016); Head Start Act of 2007, 42 U.S.C. §§636-648A (2007). 
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California State Preschool Program (State Preschool) 


Overview State preschool is a child development and school readiness program that provides 
full- and part-day preschool for 3- and 4-year-old children from low-income families. 
The program also assists families by providing parental education and referrals to 
health and social services. 

Enrollment 136,107 children 


Ages served 


3- and 4-year-olds 


Eligibility Serves children in greatest need: 
* Family income at or below 70% of the State Median Income ($46,896 for a family 
of four) 
¢ Family is a cash aid recipient 
¢ Family is homeless 
¢ Family has a child who is at risk of abuse, neglect, or exploitation, or receiving 
child protective services through the county welfare department 
Eligibility for full-day programs requires that parents are employed, seeking 
employment, in vocational training, homeless, or incapacitated. 
Settings Centers 


Length of day 


¢ 29% full day 
¢ 71% part day 


Funding 


Total: $980 million 


Full-day programs: $555 million 
* Proposition 98: $410 million 
¢ State General Fund: $145 million!” 


Part-day programs: Proposition 98: $425 million 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ State: California Department of Education 
¢ Local: Contractors may be school districts, community-based organizations, 
and others. 


Quality Programs must meet Title 5 standards. Additional guidance is provided by the 

guidance California Preschool Learning Foundations and the California Preschool Program 
Guidelines. 

Curriculum Programs must use a developmentally, linguistically, and culturally appropriate 


curriculum that is inclusive of children with special needs and supportive of 
children’s social and emotional development. The program also must provide for 
the development of each child’s cognitive and language skills and each child’s 
physical development by offering sufficient time, indoor and outdoor space, 
equipment, materials, and guidelines for active play and movement. 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


1:8 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


California Child Development Associate Teacher Permit (24 units of ECE, 16 units 
of general education, and 175 days of experience in a child care and development 
program) 


Sources: LPI analysis of: California Department of Education. (2016). Child care data reports; California Department of 

Education. (2016). Program requirements for California State Preschool Program Fiscal Year 2015-2016; California 

Department of Education. (2016). CSPP—Staffing qualifications. http://www.cde.ca.gov/fg/aa/cd/staffingqatt2013.asp 
(accessed 1/19/17); California Legislative Analyst’s Office. (2016). July EdBudget tables. 
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Early Head Start 


Overview 


Early Head Start is a comprehensive early education program for low-income 
pregnant women, infants, and toddlers, including young children with disabilities. 
It also provides physical health, mental health, nutrition, and family engagement 
services, and links families to resources for additional social services. Some 
California Early Head Start providers partner with licensed child care providers to 
increase child care quality through Early Head Start—Child Care Partnerships. 


Enrollment 


15,583 children and 609 pregnant women!“4 


Ages served 


Birth to age 3 and pregnant women 


Eligibility Serves low-income children: 
¢ Family income below the Federal Poverty Level 
¢ Family eligible for public assistance such as Temporary Assistance for Needy 

Families or Social Security Income 

¢ Child in foster system or experiencing homelessness 
Programs must ensure at least 10% of children served are those with special 
needs. Up to 10% of participants who do not meet these eligibility requirements, 
specifically children whose family incomes are between 100 and 130% of the 
Federal Poverty Level, may be served under certain circumstances. 

Settings ¢ Centers: 30% 


¢ Family child care homes: 3% 
¢ Family’s home (home visiting): 64% 
¢ Combination (center and home visiting): 3% 


Length of day 


¢ 31% full day 
¢ 5% part day 
* 64% receive weekly, 90-minute home visits!*5 


Funding 


Total (Early Head Start and Head Start programs): $1.065 billion 

¢ Federal Head Start grants (Head Start and Early Head Start): $998 million. In 2014-15, 
approximately 25% of total funding was allocated to Early Head Start programs. 

¢ Early Head Start Child Care Partnership grant: $67 million 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Head Start 
¢ Local: Head Start grantees and subcontractors 


Quality Head Start Program Performance Standards 
guidance 
Curriculum Programs must use a research-based, developmentally appropriate curriculum. The 


most prevalent curriculum among center-based providers in California is Creative 
Curriculum for Infants and Toddlers. 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


Centers: 1:4, maximum group size of eight 
Family child care home ratios vary based on the number of caretakers and the mix 
of ages served. 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


Child Development Associate credential or comparable credential, and training or 
equivalent coursework in early childhood development with a focus on infants and 
toddlers 


Sources: LPI analysis of: Administration for Children and Families. (2016). Program information reports; Administration for 
Children and Families. (2016). Head Start Performance Standards, 45 C.F.R. §§81301-1302; Head Start Act of 2007, 42 
U.S.C. §§636-648A; Administration for Children and Families. (2016). Justification of estimates for appropriations commit- 
tees; Administration for Children and Families. (2016). Early Head Start-Child Care Partnership and Early Head Start expansion 
awards reports, 2014-2017; California Department of Education. (2015). California Head Start State Collaboration Office 
http://www.cde.ca.gov/sp/cd/re/chssco.asp (accessed 1/19/17); Barnett, W. S., & Friedman-Krauss, A. (2016). State(s) of 
Head Start. New Brunswick, NJ: National Institute of Early Education Research. 
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Early Start 


Overview 


Early Start is an early intervention service for infants and toddlers with special 
needs and their families. Families may participate if a child has a developmental 
delay or disability, or if the child has an established risk condition with harmful 
developmental consequences. The program funds family resource centers that 
provide parent education and early intervention services. Services include language 
therapy, physical therapy, and home visits, among others. 


Enrollment 


36,895 children!*° 


Ages served 


Birth to age 3 


Eligibility 


Serves students with special needs: 

¢ Child has a “significant developmental delay,” or 

¢ Child is considered “high risk,” despite not having an already established 
developmental delay 


Families earning over 400% of the Federal Poverty Level pay a family fee; services 
are free for families below this threshold. 


Settings 


Varies by the child’s need. 

¢ Child’s home: 81% 

¢ Community-based organization: 13% 
¢ Other: 6% 


Length of day 


Data unavailable. Services are individually determined. 


Funding 


Total: $58.4 million 
* Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Part C grants: $54.9 million 
¢ State General Fund:'4? $3.5 million 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs 

¢ State: Department of Developmental Services in coordination with the California 
Department of Education 

¢ Local: Special Education Local Plan Areas, Early Start Family Resource Centers, 
and local education agencies 


Quality Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
guidance 
Curriculum No curriculum specified 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


Services are individually determined. 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


Varies by position. All positions require specialized training in a relevant field, such 
as early intervention, medicine, physical therapy, or social work. 


Sources: U.S. Department of Education. (2014). IDEA Part C Child Count and Educational Environments; Department of 
Developmental Services. (2011). California Early Start http://www.dds.ca.gov/EarlyStart/docs/EarlyStart_InformationPacket. 
pdf (accessed 4/20/17). 
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General Child Care and Development 


Overview General Child Care and Development is a comprehensive child development 
program for low-income children. Providers offer developmentally appropriate 
activities, nutrition, health screenings, parent education, and referrals to social 
services. 

Enrollment 21,802 children birth to age 5 


Ages served 


Birth to age 12 


Eligibility 


Serves children in greatest need: 

* Family income at or below 70% of the State Median Income ($46,896 for a 
family of four) with parents who are employed, seeking employment, in vocational 
training, homeless, or incapacitated 

¢ Family is a cash aid recipient 

¢ Family has a child who is at risk of abuse, neglect, or exploitation, or is receiving 
child protective services 


Settings 


¢ Centers: 80% 
¢ Family child care homes: 20% 


Length of day 


Determined based on number of hours a client is participating in county-approved 
activities, working, commuting, or when a child is ill and requires alternative care 
arrangements. 

¢ 70% full day 

¢ 30% part day 


Funding 


Total: $305 million 
* Child Care and Development Fund: $184.3 million 
¢ State General Fund: $120.7 million 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Child Care 

¢ State: California Department of Education 

¢ Local: Contractors and subcontractors may be school districts, community-based 
organizations, colleges, and others. 


Quality Title 5 standards 
guidance 
Curriculum None required. Programs must provide an educational component that is age and 


developmentally appropriate. 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


Centers (Title 5 standards): 

¢ Birth to 18 months: 1:3 

¢ 18-36 months: 1:4 

¢ 3-5 years: 1:8 

Family child care home ratios vary based on the number of caretakers and the mix 
of ages served. 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


Child Development Associate Teacher Permit (24 units of ECE, 16 units of general 
education, and 175 days of experience in a child care and development program) 
or an A.A. or higher degree in ECE or a related field with three units of supervised 

field experience 


Sources: California Department of Education. (April 2016). Child care annual statewide reports; California Department of 
Education. (2016). Program requirements for General Child Care and Development; California Department of Finance. (2016). 
Department of Education child development program reports, 2015-17. 
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Head Start 


Overview Head Start is a comprehensive early education program for low-income preschool- 
age children, including young children with disabilities. Head Start also provides 
physical health, mental health, nutrition, and family engagement services and links 
families to resources for additional social services. 

Enrollment 81,932 children!#® 


Ages served 


3- to 5-year-olds 


Eligibility Serves low-income children: 
¢ Family income below the Federal Poverty Level 
¢ Family eligible for public assistance such as Temporary Assistance for Needy 

Families or Social Security Income 

¢ Child in foster system or experiencing homelessness 
Programs must ensure at least 10% of children served are children with special 
needs. Up to 10% of participants who do not meet these eligibility requirements, 
specifically children whose family incomes are between 100 and 130% of the 
Federal Poverty Level, may be served under certain circumstances. 

Settings ¢ Centers: 93% 


¢ Family child care homes: <1% 
¢ Family’s home (home visiting): 6% 
¢ Combination (center and home visiting): <1% 


Length of day 


¢ 23% full day 
¢ 71% part day 
* 6% receive weekly, 90-minute home visits!” 


Funding 


Federal Head Start grants (for all Head Start programs, including Early Head Start): 
$998 million. In 2014-15, approximately 75% of total funding was allocated to 
Head Start programs serving 3- to 5-year-olds. 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Head Start 
¢ Local: Head Start grantees and subcontractors 


Quality Head Start Program Performance Standards 
guidance 
Curriculum Head Start providers are required to use a research-based, developmentally 


appropriate curriculum. The two most prevalent curricula used by center-based 
Head Start providers in California are Creative Curriculum and HighScope. 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


4-year-olds: 1:10; maximum class size of 20 
3-year-olds: 1:9; maximum class size of 17 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


A.A. or equivalent coursework. Half of all Head Start teachers nationally must have 
a B.A. 


Sources: LPI analysis of: Administration for Children and Families. (2016). Program information reports; Head Start 
Performance Standards, 45 C.F.R. §§1301-1302 (2016); Head Start Act of 2007, 42 U.S.C. 88636-648A (2007); 
Administration for Children and Families. (2016). Justification of estimates for appropriations committees; Barnett, W.S., & 
Friedman-Krauss, A. (2016). State(s) of Head Start. New Brunswick, NJ: National Institute of Early Education Research. 
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Home Visiting 


Overview Home visiting is a voluntary parenting program offered to pregnant women or 
parents with children birth to age 5. Counties administer most home visiting 
programs, although the state administers the federally funded California Home 
Visiting program. 

Enrollment Estimated 42,800 children 


Ages served 


Varies. Most programs target expectant mothers with children birth to age 5. 


Eligibility Varies. Programs typically target low-income pregnant women and families. Other 
eligibility factors include age (pregnant women younger than 21), history of child 
abuse or neglect, domestic violence, and substance use (including tobacco). 

Settings Family’s home 


Length of day 


Varies according to program and family need. Visits most often occur one or two 
times per week, last one to 1.5 hours, and may involve additional activities such as 
organized play groups. 


Funding 


Total: $135.5 million 

¢ California Home Visiting Program: Maternal, Infant, and Early Childhood Home 
Visiting (MIECHV) Program grant: $31.6 million 

* County-led home visiting programs: Proposition 10 Tobacco Tax: $78.2 million 

¢ Additional funds, allocated locally: $25.7 million 


Administrative 
agency 


California Home Visiting Program 

¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Health Resources and 
Services Administration, Maternal and Child Health Bureau 

¢ State: California Department of Public Health 

¢ Local: County departments of health 


County-led home visiting programs 
¢ State: First 5 Association 
¢ Local: First 5 county commissions and local partner agencies 


Quality Varies by program 
guidance 
Curriculum Varies by program 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


One home visitor per family 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


Varies by program. Some home visitors are registered nurses, whereas others may 
have little formal training. 


Sources: First 5 Association of California. (2016). Investing in California’s children. Alameda, CA: First 5 Association of 
California; First 5 Association of California. (n.d.) How is First 5 supporting home visiting across California? Alameda, CA: First 
5 Association of California; Pham, H. V., & Crow, S. (2015). Voluntary home visiting data book: Assessing need and access in 
California. San Francisco, CA: Next Generation; U.S. Health Resources and Services Administration, Maternal and Child Health. 
(2016). MIECHV formula grant program and competitive grant program reports. 
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Migrant Programs 


Overview Three of the ECE programs described in this appendix have programs specifically 
for migrant and seasonal families, particularly farm workers. (For more information 
about individual program standards and administration, see above.) 

Migrant and Seasonal Migrant Alternative Migrant Child Care and 
Head Start Payment Program Development 

Enrollment 6,574 children and 12 841 children birth to 1,966 children birth to 

pregnant women!°° age 5 age 5 


Ages served 


Birth to age 5 


Birth to age 12 


Birth to age 12 


Eligibility Must meet Head Start Must meet Alternative Must meet General Child 
eligibility criteria, and Payment program Care and Development 
family income must eligibility criteria, and eligibility criteria, with 
come primarily from family must have earned priority for children 
agricultural work at least 50% of gross whose parents are 

income from agricultural dependent upon migrant 
work in the previous and seasonal work 
12 months 

Settings ¢ Centers: 69% ¢ Family child care ¢ Centers: 87% 


¢ Family child care 
homes: 31% 


homes: 98% 
¢ License-exempt family, 
friend, or neighbor: 2% 


¢ Family child care 
homes: 13% 


Length of Day 


100% full day 


¢ 81% full day 
¢ 19% part day 


¢ 96% full day 
¢ 4% part day 


Funding!*! 


Head Start grants: 
Budget data not 
available for migrant 
programs 


Child Care and Development Fund: $5.4 million 
State General Fund: $23.9 million!®? 


Sources: LPI analysis of: California Department of Education. (April 2016). Child Care Annual Statewide Reports; Administration 
for Children and Families. (2016). Program information reports; Head Start Performance Standards, 45 C.F.R. §§81301-1302 

(2016); Head Start Act of 2007, 42 U.S.C. §8636-648A (2007); Administration for Children and Families. (2016). Justification 
of estimates for appropriations committees; California Department of Finance. (2016). Department of Education child develop- 
ment program reports, 2015-17. 
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Special Education Preschool 


Overview 


Special Education Preschool programs are for children with special needs and 
focus on children’s physical, cognitive, soeech and language, psychosocial, and self- 
help skills. Services required under IDEA Part B vary by the child’s disability and are 
determined locally. Children may attend a general education program or a program 
specifically for children with disabilities. 


Enrollment 


45,398 3- and 4-year-olds!*? 


Ages served 


3- to 5-year-olds 


Eligibility Children must have a condition that cannot be accommodated by modifying the 
environment at home, school, or both without ongoing monitoring or support. There 
are no income eligibility requirements. 

Settings Program setting varies by the child’s need and availability of services. 


¢ 43% receive the majority of their services in general education early childhood 
programs, such as Head Start or state preschool 

¢ 45% receive the majority of their services in a special education classroom 

¢ 12% receive the majority of their services in a home or residential facility, or with 
a service provider 


Length of day 


Data unavailable. Services are individually determined. 


Funding 


Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), Part B grants: $96.9 million 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education Programs 
¢ State: California Department of Education 
¢ Local: Special Education Local Plan Areas (SELPAs) and local education agencies 


Quality Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
guidance 
Curriculum None required 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


Services individually determined 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


Varies locally 


Sources: U.S. Department of Education. (2014). IDEA Part B child count and educational environments; Barnett, W. S., 
Friedman-Krauss, A. H., Gomez, R., Horowitz, M., Weisenfeld, G. G., Brown, K. C., & Squires, J. H. (2015). The state of preschool 
2015. New Brunswick, NJ: National Institute for Early Education Research; California Department of Education. (2016). IDEA, 
Part B, Section 619, Special education federal preschool grant funding profile; California Department of Education. (2016). 
IDEA, Part B, Section 611, Preschool local entitlements funding profile; California Department of Education. (2016). Preschool 
staff development funding profile. 
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Title | Preschool 


Overview Districts that receive Title | funds from the federal government may choose to offer 
ECE programming. Funds may also be used to enhance access or quality in existing 
programs, such as Head Start and state preschool. 

Enrollment Current enrollment unavailable 


Ages served 


Birth to age 5 


Eligibility 


Child must live in a Title | school’s attendance area and meet one of the following 

criteria: 

¢ Child is at risk of failing to meet the state’s academic achievement standards 

¢ Child participated in Head Start, a LEARN-funded program, or another Title | 
program in the previous two years 

¢ Family is homeless 

¢ Child is in the welfare system for neglect or delinquency 


Although there is no income requirement, income may be used to prioritize 
enrollment. 


Settings 


Any location where other Title | services may be provided, including public school 
buildings, public libraries, community centers, privately owned facilities, or a child’s 
home. 


Length of day 


Data unavailable. Decisions are made locally. 


Funding 


Title |, Part A grants: $13.3 million! 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ Federal: U.S. Department of Education 
¢ Local: Local education agencies 


Quality Ata minimum, programs must meet the education performance standards of the 
guidance Head Start Program Performance Standards. 
Curriculum Title | preschools are required to follow Head Start education standards, which 


require a research-based, developmentally appropriate curriculum. 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


Determined locally 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


Determined locally 


Sources: U.S. Department of Education. (2016). Non-regulatory guidance, early learning in the Every Student Succeeds Act: 
Expanding opportunities to support our youngest learners; U.S. Department of Education. (2012). Serving preschool children 
through Title I; unpublished data from the California Department of Education, Title | Program and Policy Guidance Office (per- 
sonal communication, October 3, 2016). 
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Transitional Kindergarten 


Overview California school districts are required to offer transitional kindergarten, a 
pre-kindergarten program for children with birth dates just after the traditional 
kindergarten age cutoff. 

Enrollment 77,274 children!> 


Ages served 


4- and 5-year-olds 


Eligibility Students must turn 5 between September 2 and December 2.156 There are no 
income eligibility requirements. 
Settings K-12 public schools 


Length of day 


Length of day is the same as the local kindergarten program!°” 
* 63% full day 
¢ 38% part day 


Funding 


Proposition 98 (Local Control Funding Formula): $665 million!*® 


Administrative 
agency 


¢ State: California Department of Education 
¢ Local: Local education agencies 


Quality Senate Bill 1381 states that transitional kindergarten will be regulated like a public 

guidance kindergarten classroom. Additional guidance is provided by the California Preschool 
Learning Foundations, Transitional Kindergarten Implementation Guide, California 
Preschool Curriculum Frameworks, and California Academic Content Standards. 

Curriculum Programs must use a modified kindergarten curriculum that is both age- and 


developmentally appropriate. 


Staff-to-child 
ratios 


None required. Class size is aligned to the kindergarten standard, with a maximum 


of 31 students per class.1°° 


Minimum 
teacher 
qualification 


K-12 teaching credential and 24 units in ECE or comparable professional 
experience! 


Sources: California Department of Education. (2016). Dataquest statewide enrollment data; California Department of 


Education. (2016). Transitional Kindergarten FAQs. http://www.cde.ca.gov/ci/gs/em/kinderfaq.asp (accessed 1/19/17); 
California Legislative Analyst Office. (2016). July EdBudget tables; S.B. 1381, 2010 Leg., Reg. Sess., 705 Cal. Educ. Code 
§§46300, 48000, 48010 (2010). 
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Appendix C: Publicly Funded ECE Supports 


California’s core ECE programs are supported by a number of publicly funded programs and 
agencies. These supportive structures are designed to perform key functions that enable the ECE 
system to better serve young children and their families. In the following pages, we provide a brief 
overview and key facts about four of these system elements: 


1. First 5 California and County Children and Families Commissions 
2. Local Child Care and Development Planning Councils 

3. Resource and Referral Agencies 

4. Special Education Local Plan Areas 


1. First 5 California and County Children and Families Commissions 


Proposition 10, also known as the Children and Families First Act, was passed by California voters 
in 1998 to support investments in ECE and smoking cessation. The proposition leveled a tax on 
tobacco products and created a structure for investing in programs benefiting children prenatally 
to age 5 and their families: the First 5 Children and Families Commissions. First 5 is composed of a 
state-level commission, First 5 California, and a local counterpart in each of the state’s 58 counties, 
known as First 5 county commissions. !*! 


First 5 California is a state-level organization that oversees projects, public awareness campaigns, 
and research studies to advance early childhood initiatives across the state. Twenty percent of 
Proposition 10 funding is reserved for First 5 California activities.‘ Prior to 2015, the commission 
invested a significant portion of its funding in school readiness initiatives, but it has since moved 
away from specific program investments.!® Instead, in 2015 the group launched IMPACT, a 5-year, 
$190 million local matching grant program to support continuous quality improvement in early 
learning settings. 


First 5 county commissions are present in each of the state’s 58 counties and are staffed by local 
leaders, experts, and advocates. First 5 California distributes 80% of Proposition 10 funds to these 
county commissions, based on birth rate, to invest in local programs and initiatives serving children 
prenatally to age 5 and their families.'® In recent years, local investments have included home 
visiting programs, quality rating and improvement systems, and school readiness initiatives.' 
County commissions are supported in their work by the California First 5 Association and the 
California Children and Families Foundation.'® 


Key Facts: 
Number of commissions One state and 58 county commissions 
Funding ¢ First 5 signature programs: $21 million in 
2015-16! 
¢ First 5 county commission spending: $559 
million in 2014-15! 
Administration ¢ State: First 5 California 


¢ Local: First 5 county commissions 
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2. Local Child Care and Development Planning Councils 


Each county in California has a Local Child Care and Development Planning Council (LPC) to help 

ensure that families’ child care needs are met. LPCs were created by Assembly Bill 2141 in 1991 to 

lead planning for child care and development, including both subsidized and unsubsidized care for 
children from birth through school age.!” 


The core responsibilities of LPCs are laid out in state code and include a variety of planning 
functions. Every 5 years, LPCs must conduct a comprehensive child care needs assessment, 
analyzing the availability and need for child care in their community—a task that requires 

data collection and solicitation of local stakeholder input.!”! Using information from the needs 
assessment, LPCs generate a strategic plan for the local child care system, which may be shared 
with the county board of supervisors or other local leaders. LPCs also determine annual priorities 
for child care and development funds, which are reported to the California Department of Education 
to inform funding allocations when new resources are available. The councils partner with 

other organizations and agencies to promote quality ECE, including coordinating part-day early 
childhood programs with child care to provide full-day services.!” 


Locally, LPCs may undertake efforts above and beyond those outlined in state mandates, such 

as supporting the implementation of quality rating and improvement systems, working with 
institutions of higher education to advance the ECE workforce, and implementing strategies to 
leverage ECE funding in their county.!”3 For example, the Los Angeles County LPC facilitates a 
process to orchestrate voluntary transfer of funds among state-contracted providers each spring, 
helping to identify opportunities to utilize state child care dollars locally rather than returning 
funds to the state.!” 


Key Facts: 

Counties participating All 58 

Membership council composition Councils vary in size, but appointees are selected 
by either the county board of supervisors or 
school superintendent and represent, at a 
minimum: 
¢ Child care providers 
¢ Child care consumers 
¢ Public agencies 
* Community agencies!” 

Funding $3.4 million in state funds in 2015-16!” 

Administrator ¢ State: California Department of Education 


¢ Local: County boards of supervisors and 
superintendents of schools!” 
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3. Resource and Referral Agencies 


Since 1976, California has funded nonprofit organizations across the state to act as child care 
resource and referral agencies (R&Rs). These agencies may be public or private organizations 

and serve a defined geographic area.!”* The California Department of Education contracts with 57 
agencies in 69 locations. Each county is served by at least one R&R; more populous counties, such 
as Los Angeles and Alameda counties, are served by multiple R&Rs.!”? R&Rs aid families of all 
incomes, free of charge, by providing child care referrals and resources that meet both child and 
family needs for children from birth through school age. R&Rs are required to collect and report 
data about providers and referrals, which includes local providers’ licensing status, the languages 
they speak, the age groups they serve, the schedules they offer, and the number of spaces available 
in centers or family child care homes. In 2015-16, the state’s 69 R&Rs answered more than 178,000 
requests for child care referrals; of these, 80% were for children under age 6. The same year, R&Rs 
fielded over 614,000 other requests for information about child care services.'®° 


Another core function of R&Rs is to provide training for caregivers. In 2015-16, R&Rs provided 
training on topics such as health and safety and child development for more than 42,000 
participants who included center-based child care staff, family child care providers, and parents. 
Over a third of these trainings were conducted in Spanish.!*! 


R&Rs also support other efforts to expand and enhance access to high-quality child care. The 
agencies implement the Child Care Initiative Project, a quality improvement initiative that recruits 
and supports family child care home providers, and works closely with Alternative Payment 
programs. Moreover, R&Rs promote the TrustLine Registry background check for license-exempt 
providers and assist low-income families in accessing TrustLine; gather data on child care supply 
and demand; and support local child care planning efforts, including initiatives to boost the supply 
of quality child care.'®? 


Key Facts: 
Number of counties participating All 58 
Eligible agencies Public or private nonprofit organizations 
Number of R&Rs in California 57 agencies serving 69 geographic areas 
Number of child care referrals 178,000 in FY2015-16 
Funding $19 million in state funding in FY2016- 171% 
Administrator California Department of Education 
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4. Special Education Local Plan Areas 


Special education local plan areas (SELPAs) are regional consortia composed of local education 
agencies, such as school districts or charter schools.!** They are the primary mechanism for funding 
and coordinating special education programs in the state, including early childhood special 
education programs.'*> SELPAs were created in the 1970s to ensure that special education programs 
effectively support students, teachers, and administrators. One rationale for their creation was that 
school districts need larger regions for special education delivery to realize economies of scale.'®° 


Each school district in California is part of a SELPA. SELPAs vary substantially in size, serving 
anywhere from 44 to over 82,000 students with special needs.'®’ These consortia create 
identification and placement systems, budgets, service plans, and processes to ensure state and 
federal mandates are implemented; they do not directly offer special education classes, which are 
provided by school districts or regional centers.'** In California, several important funding streams 
for early childhood special education programs, including IDEA Part B-619 for preschoolers and 
Part C for infants and toddlers, are allocated to local education agencies through SELPAs."°? 


Fast Facts: 
Number of SELPAS 133190 
Structure SELPAs in California are composed of 
* aconsortia of districts, charter schools, and 
county offices of education in close geographic 
proximity; 
¢ asingle school district; or 
* aconsortia of charter schools. !”! 
Administration California Department of Education and 


California Department of Developmental 
Services!” 
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